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Way of sea-coasts, as observed 
the water, to maintain a close re eountry for 
If they allow us to see aclitfortwo, may previously 
stion of the green of forests, or a) should have tried along 


n inthe background, it isasmuch = a safe harbor to put into 


do. They are in the habit of draw- dred miles or so from the Mexican 
eir horns. All their natural pro- northward 
from a steamer’s deck, retire into Then all 

line. “You have chosen your. through a bold 


the shore seems to sav to the verv water's edg 


sailing by, “and you shall not famed (rolden 
le pleasures of both If vou can It is a mere ey 


out me, so can [ without vou, and) gives access to x pans 
ou take the pains to disembark So happy is the opening and s« 
e you shall know nothing of the dious the shelter t 

: 


ons [ purposely keep out of sight churlish tradition 


er the line of my suri whitened been voverned up to this pol 


startling. 


coast of California seems of even There is no room 
il] moroseness in this respect IL the site is known, as to why San Franeiseo 
to it by sea from Mexico, having is located where it is It has the only nat 


ered Mexieo from the Atlantie side ural harbor between Astoria, Oregon, ses 


keeping the attractive journey across) en hundred miles to the north of it, and 


continent to New York by the Pacific San Diego, six hundred miles to the south 
roads for the return. We pass some ward It has, with this { 


aavalhl 
ve islands, and the inlets at San Diego | a relation to the f 


resources © th 


| Wilmington, the Santa Barbara Chan behind it that it could not eve: 
the bays of Santa Moniea, San Luis, | of greatness if it would 


Monterey, but for the most part the It is not simply a ba 
f cold stretches on little broken. |) enter, but an inland se; a commerce 
low, brown, and bare, and search is | of its own There 


for any suggestion of orange or round-backed Goat and Angel, islands 


are islands in front 


erove., Itisa foreign looking coast like sea-monsters gone to slee p and ter 


i©@ who arrives from the eastern raced Aleatraz. with its citadel as pietur 


res of the United States. Lions might esque as a bit of Malta Kar vistas open 


prowling down over such slopes. bevond them on many sides, and ther 


geht be the dominions of the Em-.| gleams of light on 


Vihite cities under Low 
of Moroceo. and we some other é ne ares f SHIOKY atmosphe re san 


es escaped in the long-boat with | Francisco itself, close at hand, bristles u 


up 
water 
of Sallee, and afraid to land for) front is lined with shipping \ Mexican 


OY Xury from captivity under the sharply from numerous hills. The 
ith 

owlings of wild creatures at night. | gun-boat and a French and Russian frig- 

ver this may be, if, in our great Pa- | ate or two are 


Mail steamer, we were discovering all shapes a 


iving at anchor Cri 

nd ] AaCTOSS ON} anoth 
uuntry for the first time—as every | er’s tracks in the lateen-sails 
d according to Act of Congress, in the year 1883, by Harper and Brothers, in the fice of the 
of Congress, at Washington 
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of Genoese and Maltese fishermen and the 
junks of Chinese shrimp-eatchers figure 
amone them Kerry-boats of a pattern 
much superior, as a rule, to anvthing ot 
the same kind we are familiar with at the 
Kast pis to the Brooklyn-like suburb of 


Oakland—already a city of fiftv thousand 


peopl to Alameda, with its esplanade of 


bathing pavilions; to Berkeley, with 
its handsome university buildings and in 
blind and deaf and dumb: 
and to tie Saucelito and San Rafael, 
under the shade of dark Mount Tamalpais 
Yonder from Oakland projeets the in 
terminable pier of the Central Pacitie Rai 
Wah It is a mile in length as it is, and 
but for bye lie stopped yy Whit Was proba 
bly the short-sighted policy of opponents, 
t would have gone on to a junction with 
Goat Island, which would then have been 
made a city, and the terminus of overland 
journeys. Some patches of vellow soil on 
the meht, under the Presidio, are taken by 
a novice for the sand-lots.”’ so famous in 
the late Kearnevite agitations The Pre 
sidio, now a barrack, was a fort and mis 
sion at the time of the first settlement of 
the place by the Spaniards—-to what very 
light extent they ever settled it—in the 
) But the man who “has been 
comes out strong on the ar 
yin port Phis personage, 
squarely, with his legs 
pulling his silk cap down 
points out that the sand 


the Presidio, but are the 


ISLAND 


vard of the new, unfinished ( 
the centre of the town. But ke 
is dead and buried, he says 
indeed, proves and there wi 
portunity to see one of the trad 
semblages on them 

He pomnts out, too, as we co 
various hills, the Palace Hote 
ket Street shot- tower, and tli 
the great millionaires who ha 
such a stir in their day and 
Three or four of these, of great s 
California Street, or ** Nob” H 
called. with a prominence in kee} 
their owners’ station. They un 
those of the railroad kings, as ( 
Stanford, and Hopkins, the Bor 
mining kings having up to this t 
ferred to expend their principa 
efforts in the country. ** Nob 
three hundred feet high, the mor 
Telegraph Hill nearly as much, a 
sian Hill, behind the first, also 
into favor as a precinct for fine res 
is three hundred and sixty. Mun 
in New York is seventy-eight 
far more gradually. How in thi 
do these millionaires and the ot 
up to their imposing homes? <A| 
time! We shall see 

The city does not begin direct 
ocean, but a mile or two with 
follows the inner shore of the lo 
row peninsula which comes— fr 
south to meet that coming from tli 
and to form with it the strait and 





SAN FRANCISCO 


It is indeed an inland sea 
You can go southward upon 
es. northward as far, and thir 
wrtheast ward also to the Straits 


OZ with Benicia on one side 


ez, the point ot departure 


he high peak of Mount 


other —and through th 
to Suisun Bay, which ree 
s of the Sacramento a 


+ lf t 


rivers, and IS ilselr some 
in addition 
range it is, arriving fromthe oth 
f the world, to find the line of peo 
ne for us at the edge of the dock 
ed in the usual Way and chatter 
ie familiar speech, even the 
of current slang! A China 
however, has come in just before 
supplies a sufficient element of 


ess. The almond-eved Celestials 
blouses are swarming on her 
ind pouring down her sides 
of them are loaded into « Xpress 
and driven up town under the and ‘incipally bee: 


of friends who have come down ‘rew “ away Troi then. to 
them. Others trudge stoutly | the moment they set foot on sl] 
n foot. with their effects deposited tain of these vessels were 


r of wicker baskets, one at each end | verted into dwellings: oth 


bamboo rod supported on their | a time as warehouses, rotte 
rs. This isa way of carrying bur- | ings, and to-day form a part 
mustantly met with in the town, es nd Th remarkabl 
among the vegetable dealers, Who hic hi rorhit mdred 
eir wares from house to house \" V thousand 
ives thus equipped present exactly | after an 


rect of those shown us in the cuts) three hundred 


HmOouUSsSana 


iborers in the tea tields Nothing The buildings on this level ground 
e to the traveller’s taste than the | generally on a foundation ng The 
foreignness. It is poor travelling | practice prevails, too, of tving them wel 
le CUPLOSITY alone and not the im together wit! rods ain the Jar of 
On 1s gratified, and San IK rancisco the occasion ‘ 1g lake wh ; Is Alone 
ses ample material for both San Francisco's idiosynerasies, w 
rivals in the gold-hunting davs of | many others Alone the wa 
ded some half-dozen blocks further ‘hit is proposed to improve 
than we of to-day, for by so much \\ | a@ TWaSSIVE a “a port On 
e original water-front been extend- | being already built seen 


L built up into a solid commercial | var he attr: looking 


strip of sand at the base of the steep | houses for 


The ’Forty-niners found but a! lumber, whic] les cedat 


Why, then, did they stop here, where | vator sy 


be such infinite trouble to build ships 


for 

tv, instead of seeking some more | use in C 

ent site elsewhere on the bay ¢ Be yond 

or was at the time—some serious up to a heavy I hh ul its and oth 

mito all other locations as well. Ato er prod ice Ol ( hit Batterv and 
nd there was not sufficient depth ot | Sansome streets j 1 vith large whol 

Saucelito, where whalers, Russian »dry-g Is hie imilar to those seen 
ier, had been accustomed to refit Lop ' East it Montgom 


icked by Tamalpais, 2700 feet high, | ery tated) buildings, 
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treet "Inging aluable exchayt 
ind , consequence Charge 
I S that there 
wn-out” on the Cliff Ho 
re were TOrMmerLV a Goze} 
real estate has shrunk 
certain places it have any 
But this board was Ones 
’ speculative movement 
upon the community like an 
rregvate value of the min 
longed to the list at the pe. 
est prices, in the vear 1875 
lal centre J , f tw numbers, S282.000,000 Phe 
ined betwee) ‘alif F value of the same stocks in t 
north ands 1, and Sat ISS1L was but S17,.000,000 The 
Montgomery, e: and west curred ashrinkage of S265.000.( 
LOSt rreat institutions whose | than fifteen times the amount 
singular histo- | value surviving. What had 
few parts of | The ** bottom had dropped out 
the lever mous **Comstoeks,” whieh lad 
supposed | ing their productive period 
the weigh I richest mines known to the hist 


matters, is found to be | world * Consolidated Vireit 


Mansard-roof tron facade had been valued at $75,000,000 


the usual elassie ** orders estimated as worth less than on 
fornia. Whenee the brill ra Nevada” had fallen from 827 


forth in his trouble | 8825,000 But the greatest s| 


11 


vo stories | all was in ** California,” whik 
pleasant | from 884,000,000 to 8351,000 
ible | ures alone explain a depressi: 
“xchange, erect tiges of which, though the ru 
a very ornate, | 1s long past, still remain. The s 
of iron and | bling mania had possessed the con 
vith a clock tow hardly making a distinction of « 
adjoined by the | or sex, and when the bubble In 
block, in similar} was reason enough for gloom an 
basement who had Inid up their treasures 
or trea kind of securities 
a dozen life Some of the earlier buildir 
armor now appear of a flat, thin, unor 
\ proportioned sort, were obtained, nevertheless 
Street, isin gray | ble and expense quite out of prop 
numerous polished columns | their plainness. The stone of 
The board-room within is old City Hall is made was bro whit ¢ 
shaped, and a bronze rail- | lv from Australia; that of We 
circle of With its | Express building, the Union Club 
mination at at | ers, from China; the granite of 
ides Sininster rug Branch Mint was dressed in Oreg 
it presents a much newer structures, however, exh 
home-like air than is | modern varieties of form and co 
Ders It is mining ration earried out in exeellent 2 
dealt in We | found in the State itself 
There is no The idea of being upon a ren 
times upon of the world is kept before one 
len—complaints how | signs as that of the New Zealan 
ithdrawn ir ance Company. It gives no me 
hat ships are Com of New Zealand itself, where a « 


t t 
us t 


ballast for grain, instead of | population were but lately eatir 
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‘NOB’ HILL, AS 


that it should be able thus to 
ver and take an American city un 


Here Alaska 


ercial Company, and the Bank of 


iPies 


ts protection are the 


sh Columbia; and here again, its in 
tion gilded in Chinese as well as in 
sh, The 


ng Company. 


Hong-Kong and Shanghai 

An occasional office 
ng is noted without the usual doors, 

iain entrance and staircase, owing to 

omparative mildness of the climate, 
left as open as the street 

system of alleys passing among the 

buildings is. filled 


sal business up 


resorts, such as 


‘Our 


small refreshment 

Dividend Saloon,” 
(Comstock 
Idea,” 


in the 


Jacob,” 
‘The 
to which the busy inmates 
of 


in Franeiseo boot-blacks seem quite 


Exchange,” and 


intervals their labors 
to their class. They are 

med men instead of, as with us, rag 

vs. Favored by the open climate, 

establish their rows of easy-chairs 


platforms under neat canvas awn 


SEEN 





FROM THE B 


ings which are not at 


the sight 
The corner of California and Montgom 


ery streets, in the quarter just deseribed 


mav be considered one of the two foeal 


points of San Francisco, the Lotta Fount 
the other The Lotta 
little cast-iron affair, 
the 


ain Fountain is a 


Which was 


ta wdry 


presented to the citv by actress 


ibhnor 


after whom it is named, and has been 


Onl 


placed in a position of distinguished h 


or. Five important streets radiat om 
it, and its pedestal is a place where 


vou 


seek refuge at need from the throne of ve 
hicles coming along them Market Street 
Kerry Im One ci 


Me chanics’ In 


extends to the Oakland 
rection, and off 
stitute Fair, and the popular 
sort known as Wood 


ward the distant Mission 


past the 
pleasure rt 
vard’s Garden) to 
Hills in 

other (vearyv Street takes vou by its 


Mountain, 


i cemeteries are Froupe d and 


cable road to Lone around 


which ALL t 
he Golden Gate ] 


to the which reaches 
westward to the ocean 


> 1 
ark, 


Upon the top of 
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Parisian and fairy 


| 
KK 


} 
ice a Wee ana 


in their several 


over 


the balustrades to the 
there 


court, where are tlo 


chairs, and Carriages stant 
hat asphalt paved driveway 

Though the resident of S 
s called upon to comp! 


t comparative stagnation 


MOUNTAIN 


Hotel, a vast 


drab-eolored 
] 


mand stuccoed brick. LOOMIS 
ht on Marke t Street 


Mont 


Vil 


the end of 
bay 


mammoth 


vith 
ofa 
San Franecisean, 
r fails to boast of 
stupendous thine 


With the 


1} 
thie 


con 


1 
kind of 


11n 


our hotels, and 


Vell miost need. | 


perfection in exte 
Within 
,oecuples the 
\t 


light strikes upon 


Ih Pea lie d 
LOOT EC » vr vhiel 


more Satisfactory 


f columns as white 


as 


make them, it Is even 


of 
with 


istence such 


a place strikes 
It lias 


fine massive 


comer amazement 
but a 
fi 
streets with comely, beautiful 


It 


private galleries contain foreign 


epheme ral air 
Its shops are filled with costl, 


women has art and literat 


of the best class; a number of lox 
have made for themselves much ? 
and there 
‘Sehool of Design,” 
p 1}) 


recognized abr 


a loeal reputation, 
attended 
already graduated 
has 


Many 
talent been 
*Mereantile Library” is the mo 
somely appointed that IT have sex 
American 


ty, 


san 
trifle bizarre in t] 
its newly acquired wealth, has ai 
stratum of unexceptionable 


city Francisco 


“though a 


Its most bizarre side, too, is certa 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Europe, where its magnates 
a at their garden parties 
laughters are sought im mar 
sof distinetion 
ypean traveller who has 
{ Barnum and of Wasl 
ry intentions—though s 
ibt, of representing 
should be for some 
De puzzled by Vial 
a place particularly should 
tlevy camp, as It Is Known to 
ivellers that most Amertean 
With its thirtv-three vears of 
Its heterogeneous elements 
only a combination of 


mushroom splendor. The 


d elbow the ta vdry palace 


MOOTISHLTLESS of MAnners pre 


wians blaze in diamonds, and 


refined natures that by chance 


Pound soone 


ired into the midst shrink ot) Int 


nto 


. 1] ] ’ 
the Wall. But alas We live in S On thre 


of expeditious movement and la-| inthe intercom 


ing inventions, and with unlimit which at hand trade 
ins Such as are here enjoved the peded Between countri 


] 


vears is condensed into months vater, and 


isnone, but a solid, luxurious city 


demandit 
ductions, cities Lise 

ure Americans as well not a few fer and receipt ana 
ne their interest in their own Francisco Cah not 
to asmall strip of its eastern sea- | greatness 


But, as it seems to me, those who 


The Oriental trade is 
ee this original California, and the tot 


ib as vet The SHLEps 


, } t ] 
DeSIdeS ose bound for 


iv to it, the chain of cities across | out +} 
mtinent, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake 


Eastern and E ropean ports, are 


WKY Mountain chain, and the wold the British and Russian DOSSeSSIONS 
fastnesses of the Sierra Nevada North, to Mexico. Central and South 


a all has become so easy of aeeess . Tahiti. ar ee, Man 


no means living up to their privi gator’s 
those far-off 
issociation which perhaps com Paeitic in short 


nore than any other the best intel promise to shine 


of san k rancisco 1s ne rather tion, and become 


nown Bohemian Club It takes a) of the ear 

interest in literature and the arts | a fireside 
bering the leading professionals and 
irs In these branches in its mem 
weleomes distinguished stran 
ind gives a monthly entertainment 
composite character, known as a 


s Its grand festival of the year 
High Jinks,” which takes the form 
excursion into the country The 
Jinks has sometimes been given at 
In masquerade costume, among and our com 
ig Trees—the enormous redwoods of ‘ ‘d it, th awaken admit 
ma County, to the northward The tion bourne has already more 
mies on this occasion are as wild | 280,000 people, and Svdney 225,000 


-° il 


eird as the humorous invention of a | along the coasts of that cannibal New Zea 
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sends us its insurance com 
‘attered also a line of flour 
like Dunedin, with 43,000 
10,000, Christchurch, with 
gton, with 22,000, and I 
KhHOW Hot how manv more 
Astoria and Portland in Oregon, San 
Di ro, and no ado ibt, in time ports to be 
lL along the Mexican shores, will re 
ieir Share of these new influences 
arising in the world, but at San Francisco 
they touch us first and nearest 
There is a detinite fascination in hay Ing 
arriy | ; { Jumping ott place be 
f the last of the eon 
lentsituation to feel it in 
brown heather at the last 
port | above the Golden Gate 
though 1 Sa raw and Gust place too in 
too long—or looking down 
thre parapeted road or PLAZZAS of the 
Clitf House There is practically nothing 
between us and Japan but the Seal Roeks 
down there in the surf in front, with the 
sea-lions slipping and growling upon 
them 
Ah! when a man _ has travelled,” 
Thoreau takes upon himself to tell us. 
when he has robbed the horizon of his 
native fields of its mystery, tarnished the 
blue of distant mountains with his feet, 


he may begin to think of another world.” 


) 
Very well! but travel has its compensa 


tions too And as it may do a man no 
harm to come to think upon another 
world at some time, the refleetiveness may 
| be aroused by this cause as anoth 
At evening the Golden Gate is the 
ay to the sunset. The orb of day 
settles into the sea, the size of a vreat cart 
wheel, at the end of the gleaming strait. 
It goes down precisely there where we 
have always figured it to ourselves as first 
arising in the morning. The cirele is 
complete, and as the last extremes of every 
kind, even love and hate, are said to be 
identical in their essence, that old ques 
eent East has become the bounds of the 
impetuous new West 
What is the world to do, you say to 
yourse] it has no longer a West 
How is 1 cet on without that vague 
open region on its borders which has al 
Wavs been its safe tv-valve, the outlet for 
surplus population and for uneasy spirits ? 
And when the race has quite arrived at 


this further shore, will 


will it possl rly fo round the world once 


more, and vet many times more, starting 


it stop here 4 Or 


always at the highest pitel 

it has attained, and the wea 
ing out in front to make t 
room, til! it shall become in 
army of dazzling light? — Is 
um to be attained perchance 

a kind of cumulative motion 
cy of amagnet is Increased by { 
number of turns of a helix ar 

The sentiment of Valh, aS Is 
has been the leading factor 
peoples around the vlobe | 
sought in conquest, later in m 
preclous metals. Gold has bee 
like a bait before the eyes of tl 
or it has danced before them 
or a will-o’'-the-wisp.  Tantal 
appointed as a rule, after flounde: 
certain way, they have paused 
the new lands in which they fou 
selves But now at length. whi 
vacant spaces. are full, and the 
subterfuge seems exhausted, the 
bait is cast down to be gorge 
who have found it Never bef 
hegira of “49 were its followers 1 
with such an unstinted liberalit 
treasures of the earth were 
the fastnesses of these far Pacitic ra 
The yield since the year 1848 has 
$2, 100,000,000, and it is still 
the rate of $80,000,000 a year 

Gold was seattered at first in 
sands, later it was washed out 
gravel-banks by the hydraulic proc 
later it was got by improved ma 
from the quartz rock. When 
began to diminish, it was followed 
vreat silver discoveries, the ** Bona 
mines of Nevada. Consolidated \ 
alone produced in seven years $65 
in gold and silver. 

What fabulous sums besides—to 
our speculations on the shore, and ¢ 
to town—the individual managers 
by the ingenious process of ** milli 
market,” [ do not undertake to con 
The prices of this celebrated stock «at 
cessive dates, not very far apart 
a share, then S1, then $110, then 42 
$700, and then, in the final colla 
1875, little or nothing at all. Tha 
show ha poor saloon called the , 
Lunch,” on Washington Street. 1 
Post-oflice, which is said to have be: 
by the firm of barkeepers, Flood and © 
en, Who later attained to such a sp 
prosperity. There is no historic tablet 
the door, but one naturally looks wit 
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wWniration a aw at the place 

Tsuch things couid 

proprietors of the Auction Lunch, 

re in the habit of receiving 

occasionally in a friendly way 

ners, and locking it up for safe 

Viiile the owners were enjoying 
emselves about town It was from these 
persons that they obtained the “points 

Which resulted in their vetting possession 

Hale and Noreross,” and then of 

ter properties on the Comstock 

SeCCT) too a Irv nd of theirs of 

times, Whose fortunes have 

at the same pace He des 

the inequalities of fate, and 

he termed ** bull-dogw luek.” He 

vas pre pared to prove that they were not 
ven good business men, though ** Jim 

Flood does go about ‘‘ with a wise 

ind ** Billy’ O’Brien at his death left 

half a million dollars apiece to eight or ten 

nieces 

Phere is hardly a limit to the exception 

il characters and exceptional doings to be 

in San Francisco. Though the 

or has been driven into—a qui 

t has hardly ever done any 


Is time 


e any other place 


the wild life of the Argo 
which Bret Harte has so 


oly portraved. It had had six 


fires, which destroyed property to 
the amount of $23,000,000, when yet less 
than three years of age It was ruled for 
months in the year 1856 by a vigilance 
committee, which rid it of eight hundred 
evil-doers of one sort and another, the 
worst by summary execution, the rest by 
banishment 
‘he polities of the State before the war 
were Democratic, with a rather strong 
Southern bias There was a lone feud 
between the two great Senatorial pala 
is. Broderick and Gwin, which resulted 
ie death of Broderick by the duelling 
pPIStol ol one of the partisans of the latter 
There was the long ight against and fina 
deliverance from the ineubus of forged 


Spanish land titles, the manufacture of 

hich, it was proven, ‘had become a busi 
ness and a trade,” and which covered the 
Whole area of the city many times over 
Then came the war, and the peculiarities 
growing out of the retention here of a sol 
id currency, while the rest of the country 
was deluged with depreciated paper 

The brilliant period later, when the 


Bonanza mines were pour 
riches, and the fa 
were running delightfully 
the gamut from 81 to $700 ash 
lowed, when the excitement 
a depression of the blaekest s 
unbearable disappointment ol 
es, and the stagnation of trad 
erable part of the communit 
at a theory held out to then 
gogues, that it was the politiea 
which were somehow to blan 
this basis a singular new party 
half communistie in character 
met with a brief success. The 
Denis Kearney, its Caius Grace] 
Tyler, set it in motion with bla 
mouthings from his improvised t 
the sand-lots. It elected a M 
was at the same time Baptist pre 
W hose son, preacher Loo, rode 
and assassinated at his door a 
editor who had passed strictures 
course. It voteda new constitutic 
was thought to be but a prelud 
versal confiscation, and before \ 
ital fled in alarm. And finall 
markable city, having had the fo 
be the recipient of a Chinese imn 
which has given a part of it thi 
a settlement in the Flowery Kinga: 
allowed itself to be agitated by f« 
complete subversion by Orientsa 
has originated new problems In 
economy and international law 
After but a tithe of such violent 
tions and novel experiences it mig 
that any city would be glad to rest 
and San Francisco seems enterin: 
new period, and more likely to do t 
in a normal way henceforth t) 
before. There has been a tink 
templation, and the lessons of 1 
have struck in. As affairs hav: 
improved the violence of the react 
disappeared, as well as the unhealt 
tion that gave it birth. The new 
craze was of but short duration 
never seen anywhere so quietly co. 
an election as that of the last 
which dismissed the Kearney-Kal|: 
ty from power. <A special provisi: 
vents the approach of any person 
voter immediately engaged in vot! 
in one hundred feet of a polling-p 
is probable that our newspapers ha 
aggerated, as the way is to exagge) 
ings at a distance, and many expe 
see Chinamen dead and maimed at 





SAN 


CHINESE FISHING 


er, or fleeing before infuriated crowds 
o}h 
wh belief in the undesirability ofa 


thou some San Franeiscans have 
it Chinese immigration, during all my 
[ neither saw nor heard of an atte mipt 
iolest any individual on account of it 
constitution 
It 
bute, in fact, to the power of native 
Anglo 


m communities trained up under their 


The new itself proved a 


rmless bugaboo is a most gratify 


mimon-sense and Saxon ideas 
nination that this instrument, framed 
i time of great excitement, and, as was 
urged, with the most subversive inten 
ns, should contain not only so little that 
langerous, but so much that isin a high 
It does 


Frightened capital may re 


ree commendable. harm 


no 


property. 

with entire safety. 1 will profess 
self so far an anarchist and person of 
ndiary opinionsas to hold that an hon 
directness of purpose in this new con 
tion, and its effort to lessen and sim 


legislation, to sweep away embar 
which one has often to think 
rather in the of 


slators and lawyers than of the public 


sments 
maintained interest 
dd, are well worthy of imitation else 
ere 

The actual physical and commercial 


litions also are changing Life is no 


FRANCISCO 


longer to de pt nd upon spasmodic finds’ 


of treasure, but on the more humdrum and 
Mining, though the 
oth thie 


nhoids outin aun 


legitimate industries 


supply of metals, throu introduetion 


of miproved machimery 


form way, takes a lesser rank, and ivr i 


to 


California produces a wheat crop 


culture and manufacturing come the 


front 

of S50.000.000, a wool « rop of SLO.000_000 
to the 

fruits probably 


wines amount of S4.000,000, and 


Worth as much more 


] 


though these last two branches are 


their mtfaney Of the ot 


And 


vreater part 
these San Francisco is the entrepot 

the smoke of the soft coals of Alaska 
and Australia 


some purpose 


thickens 


it 


Fon, the air to 


since means the produc 


tioh in the citv OF manufactured articles 


to the amount of 875,000,000 per annum 


Kearney Street (sharing its distinction 


now with Market Street) has been in times 


past, in sunshiny weather, the favorite 


le of all the leisurely and well 


These 


the business 


prone hac 


dressed wounds in jewellers 


seem ; it ! \ \ I 1 


th the other, and to 


Unele to their names hus, 


Uncle Johnsons, Uncle Jacksons, and Un 


cle Thompsons await the visitor all along 


with a friendly There are naturally 
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Chinese and Japanese 


shops though this 1s 


not the ve grular quarter 


Over yonder is the East 
India shop of ** Assia HIGH-GI 
mull and W assiamull 
Probably such = distin 
vuished foreigners as Enelish lords, M.P.'s, 
and younger sons, German barons and 
Russian princes, on their way around the 
world, are not really more numerous here 
than in New York, but they seem more 
numerous in proportion. The books of 
the Palace Hotel are seldom free of them, 
and they are detected on the street ata 
glance, strolling, or gazing with interest 
at the large photographs of the Yosemite, 
the Big Trees, and other wonders, at the 
COPLLers 

There is a certain genial feeling about 
Kearney Street It arises partly, | think, 
from its being on a level exactly at the 
foot of the ster i) hills The temptation 1s 
to linger there as long as possible. The 


mistant you leave it to go to the residence 


portion of the town you begin a_ back 
breaking climb To ascend is like going 
upstairs, and nothing less 

The San Francisco householder, and the 
Croesus particularly, has *‘a station like 
the herald Mereury new-lighted on a hea 
ven-kissing hill How in the world, |] 
have asked, does he get up there ? Well, 
then, by the cable roads I should consid 
er the cable road one of the very foremost 
in the list of curiosities, though I have been 
able to refrain till now from bringing it for 
ward It is a peculiar kind of tramway, 


quite as useful on a level, but invented 


expressly for the purpose of overcoming 


steep elevations Two ears, coupled to 


gether, are seen moving, at a high rate of 


speed 
and 
atet 
down 
traore 
dulat 
LroOuU 
have 

ho ste 
tiges ot 
ery, no 
Means ¢ 
tion 
ished co 
the Chir 
serving 
vel for 
time, ol¢ 
may be 
peating« 


for its 


ADE RESIDENCES force 


all Sc 


man’s \ 
pushee, 1 
ime go top-side hill like f! 


The solution of the mystery is 


less wire cable hidden in a box in t 


bed, and turning over a great whee 
engine-house at the top of the hi 


foren 


iost of the two ears is provided 


a grip or pincers, running undern 


through a continuous erevice in thi 


box as the cable, and managed by 


duet 


vr. When he wishes to eo 


clutches the always-moving cabli 


LOeS 


with it; if he wishes to stop, he 


ply lets go and puts on a brake I 


nate] 


y there is no snow and ice it 


climate to clog the central crevice, \ 


by the necessities of the case, must be oper 


The 


with 


system has been applied, how: 


emendations, in Chicago, and 


doubt could be in New York 


The great houses on the hill, like ah 


all the residences of the city, are fou 


be of 


sider 
they 


wood. It seems a pity, to the 


. considering the money spent 


should be. The facet is attribute 


the superior warmth and dryness of 


over 


and 


brick or stone in a moist. cool clin 


also to its. greater security a 


earthquakes. Whatever the reasoi 


san 


Francisco Croesuses have reared 


themselves palaces which might be s 
off by a breath, and leave no trace of 


existence. Their architecture has not! 


to commend it to favor. They are | 


rather over-ornate, and of no parti 


Sty le 


The Hopkins residence, whic! 
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(yothie chateau carried out, | 
vood, may be exce pted from tl 

howe, 
insuch 


basement stori 
else ¢ 


t 


mn The 
tone and there is a de: Oot work in ! 
foundations which would build nvbody 
rst-class Eastern mansion alone ) Clmplovinent have 
pare sites for habitations On these ut and 
enormous labor 


hee nan 


part plaved by retain 


Has 
se The 
terraces, and staircases of 
extraordinary The 
ave 1S prefaced DN 
Out veloh it 


Whieh ‘ 


aozen to one 


4h) 


Net ert thet 


ra a RuINNN a tL \' 


A ase EL UNBR 2 fs 


iI 


Jiist | 


N AND DUPONT STREETS 


FRANCISCO 


JACKS 


SAN 
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time, asserts that the Teleora 
were accustomed to browse o} 
geranium in the second- sto 
and to prance about on the ros 
so. that a new-comer thought 
storm. Elsewhere, instead o 
you come to gloomy hollows 

down from the causeway, see 

a& poor Wolhan possibly Sse Wl 
vindow once filled with sui 


ish 
but now commanding only a 
dewed wall 
The views from the hills are 
mon order, as may be imagined 
rise on the cable road you seen t 
the am above the body oft thre 
thove the harbor and its en 
The Clay Street road, one. of 
steepest, passes through the C 
ter. Half-way up you have a 
consisting of a blue and ecrimso 
upon an orange tield, on the 
dwelling-house used as the Ch 
sulate-ceneral, flying as a bricht 
color in the foreground. The ba 
below the eye, has a flat, opag 
On some rare days it is very blue 
but oftener it is slate or e@reenis 
and the passing vessels criss-cros 
white lines of their wakes upor 
pencil-marks on the slate. The pr 
stances ‘nter the retaining-walls | atmosphere above it is rarely clea 
of stone plank through doorways or | wisp of fog is generally sneaking 


) 
grated 


ike the postern- gates of | Golden Gate, or lurking under the 


castles pass up stone steps in tun- | of dark Tamalpais, waiting its opport 


nels or vine-covered arbors within these: | ty to rush over and seize upon t 
or else zigzag from landing to landing of | An obseurity compounded Ink pat 
long wooden stairways mounting with- | and partly of coal smoke hovers in 
out. Odd little terrace streets and ** places,” | now enveloping only the town, no 


as Charles Place, with bits of gardens be prospect, so that nothing can be see) 
iouses, are found sandwiched be- | it, though the town itself be free 
tween the more regular formations A | now it lifts momentarily from the hor 
wide thoroughfare ealled Second Street | and shows olimpses of distant islands 
has been cut through Rineon Hill, the | cities, and of the peak of Mount D 


Nob Hill of a former day, in order to af- | thirty miles away, then shuts dow1 


i¢ 
fore the | 


ford access to water for vehicles in that | them again as if they were but figm« 
part of the town. Some old houses, witha | the imagination. The bird’s-eye 
fewcypress-trees standing infrontof them, | the lights of the city at night is pa 
have here been left isolated on the banks, | larly striking. The street gas lamps, s 
and are only to be approached by wooden | constellations, or radiating in forma 
staireases almost interminable Dark at | recall the bivouae of a mighty arn 
sunset again he red of the sky, they | is as if the hosts of Armageddon we 
present an effect lelight the heart of | camped round about awaiting thi 
the ete] conthict. For several days, from Ca 
In t l however, nothing is quite nia Street Hill, I was favored wit 
equal legraph Hill, whieh bristles spectacle of a devastating fire in thi 
now wit make-shift contrivances of a| on Mount Tamalpais Its dark s 
much humbler population Bret Harte, | rendered the sunsets lurid and om 
who tell he lived there at one | and at night the burning mounta 
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din the bay, was Ike 


is or Hecla 


s hardly yet supposed to travel 
an Americal 


America 


town One makes 


finite object 


No 


the 


sin for a de 


e he has’ business doubt 


ild bring ourselves to same 


the 


a travel 


frame of mind as in Europe 
;iness to be amused DV 

all odds 

] 


vo to make 


juaintance, by the and 


experience that up the 


pleasure there—no doubt a great 
wre could be got than is usually the 
1 out of 


es at which they terminate 


American journeys and 
pan 


sco at le not without a few of 


“aSt 1S 
the 
the attention of the leisurely tray 
oad 
\merican 


t that 


letails of exactly kind which 


Their chief defect is t ir 


setting It must be ad 


this seems particularly thin 


solid 


from the 
The first 


ing direct 


MMaSSLVEe 


Mexico. thing at whieh 
thie 
thre 
It seems that we 


Mexi 


elled on coming ashore was 


lines of the American bugey, 


t a frame house 

tting ready to fly, while the 
UPrOW In Caves. 
fishermen are 
their 


red wine, and wait upon the 


The 
drink 
tides, 


the vicinity of Broadway and Front 


worth a visit 


S eat macaroni, and 


The Italian colony is 
part of 


humerous 
it which remains on shore is 
erocers, butchers, and restaura 
The Chinese shrimp-catchers are 
in the cove at Potrero, behind the 


new manufacturing buildings 
lal quarter, and again at San Bruno 


None 


e scale 


] 


twelve miles down the bay 


cir boats or junks are on a larg 
iev display the usual peculiarities of 
‘nautical architecture. 
e French colony is also numerous, 
them lancuage heard upon the street 
ally. Taking advantage of the 
ty and excellence of supplies in the 
furnish re 
half-bottle of 
of quite extraordi 
A considerable Mexican 


Spanish contingent mingles with the 


sets, Frenel 


restaurants 
including usually a 
of the country 


cheapness. 


ns along Upper Dupont, Vallejo, and 
n streets. Shops with such titles as 
Sorpresa and the Tienda Mexicana 
n there the Unita d Italia and the 
A Mexican military com 
Angeles 


a@ saloon. 


as at Los marches with 


red, white, and ereen tricolor on the 


FRANC 


ISCO 


peptemioe. 


form of entertainment 


KhHOW] as 
thie 


The participants pelt one an 


ron parties” prevails among Spanish 


residents 


+ ] ] 
other with ege-shells which have been 


it and colored papers some 


rort is erected in the street 


ana % ack and cae 


fended with t 


slies and with hanadf 


1, { 
Spahush ite 


t 


as 
ave remained 


thie 


erone 


before and beco 


forgotten now 
native lang 
The L: 
sought th 
But 


Hames Upon 


aitions Grerman and Sear 


the sign the Russi 
\bramovicl 


show that 


MOUPUS 


Ivanovieh and and Hunea 


nod Ore bloc (lL Ot 


rlahi Harasthiy 
influence hi; 


is exclusive Swa\ There ap 


free i ving and 


pears all UunhuUSua Q 
these 
Thev are 


Lady Wort 


rat ( ‘onstantinople 


LIVING In Marriage among all CO 


ponents, one with the other 


less clannish than with 


US 
ley Montagu remarkin 


some hundred vears ago, a Similar fusion of 


races after all 
the United States 
in it the re 


which is characteristic in 
believed that she found 
ason for a debased and mongrel 


But it must be borne in mind that 
ditferent 
from the ientals at ¢ 
At any r: 


Is that 


bree d 


it is a very class of races whieh 


Iningie here On 


stantinople our OW more 


chee rful theory are to combine 


here the best qualities, the hardihood and 


vood looks of all. while « liminatinge what 


is not desirable Certainly the bright 


intelligent aspect of the children of San 


Francisco does hothing to His 


aaa 
View 
Qn 


ground itself such 


the 


days of °49 as 


vestiges 


the 


remain do not fail 
attention 


and I 


siightness of 


They are extremely 


contess to Surprise as we 


the historic records at 


Pioneer Society I make little doubt that 


they could be easily paral le led in many 
North 
ph H 


memories it 


other libraries of the country 


under Tel 


Beach,” } ver 


may | Visite both for the 
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Hades 


numerical 


4 4’ wet 
from First 


street 


igrant, but 


| 
Be alone 
ar In the door-y: 


nted ey presses, the Sp: 


Lt ordinary not ¢ 


eed a creat deal of Spl 


i 
el ih eood orce 4 


San Francisco school of writers, de 
d inthe sueecessful davs of the Over 


Vouthly, have made little use of the 


in their literature Bret Harte rved In a bDO 


ined his local range to the doings then, ina }¢ ter « 
small boys, and to some sketehy | spinach All t 
and an account f ne} and eac person 


of e climate, 1 common store 


~rhoods IT Have Moved From 


rom Folsom Street, | recolles 


venturous Charles Summerton some 
touton his great expedition to \ in Cl abDOUT aS COVE 
nS Land, wav of the Second and asa pair of lead 


ars | had OCCASION to le Sa PUPpose W ¢ 


Is street sometimes, and I confess 


street ¢ 


en this slight ineident such. is the 
of the true literary toueh—has 
to Folsom Street a genial fee 


] = 
I Ling served ior 


1 others, quite as good In appearance | guests Those 

even the long stately Van Ness Ave commodated 

mn the other side of town do not have these latter 
Francisco has to offer among its! of the tea 

advantages that of saving a trip 


d the world: that is to sav, W hoever 


sold above 


such Ih 


en Europe, and shirks further wat of prese 


vs, may derive from the compact | orated a 
ese CIty of 30,000 souls, which makes ored searle 
rt of this, such an idea of the life and | sereens. lante) 
of things in the Celestial Empire as | and stools 
ict as a considerable alleviation of Dropping 
ity The Chinese immigrants, it is place above mentioned, I had the good 


have rarely erected buildings of their fortune to w 
They have fitted themselves into 
LXVI.—No. 396.—52 


yitness a supper party which 


made a most novel genre picture 
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with color There were probably a dozen 
men, dignified-looking persons ino hand 
some clothing of black, blue, and purple 
silks. With them were as many women, 
young, slender, and pretty in their way, 
though the women seen walking about 
the streets are very coarse and clumsy in 
type Phese had carefully smoothed black 
Hair, looped and sustained with silver 


pins, and their complexions were daintily 
made up with pink and white and vermil 
ion. They realized precisely the heads we 
see painted on their silk fans. The most 
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IN A CHINES 


interesting one had a « 
Fellah or Hebrew 
Was probably hot 
admixture of other blood in li 
The men occupied the carved tea 
stools about a large table, w] 
spread with a white cloth, and « 
with charmingly painted chi 
women stood by and served then 
and then one rested momentari 
corner of a stool, in a laughing 
took a morsel too. The whole was 
bright Chinoiserie worth in itself 
journey to witness. The guests wer 
ry. Amongother amusements they } 
a game something like the Italian 
One held up his fingers in rapid succes 
and the others counted the numbe: 
tops of their voices. What with this 
laughter, drumming on the table, ar 
er hubbub of their gayety—besides 


chestra of their peculiar music, wh 
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from behind a sereen party 


Mi 


] 
overy LlilkKe assel 


otiers ind qr settles s 1} 


le and theatre 


ilways the 
SCeTIOS | hi 
Havana at 


The 


rie 
the 


temple, econ 


Ipper rool 


signs, and Is 


reine 


The thea lore 


tre is vi popu 


lresses used are rl 
Phe performers 

vhting spinning 
pine 
ed 


! } : 
tobe dead and Juhi 
hich cracked yoie 


\ 


be Cre Nneis kh 


1! al 
i Pipe Warrior o 
though he may 

r himself with the * 

pride” 


Bab 


voice, and nog 


haughty stride 
ering 


Il os 


Ballads. wi 


ther 


1] 
iit 
Thesheh 
nis ut 
il al 


he means by which illusio 


Ires of 
rama \s 
Vidsunimer 


repre 


dis one of the standing feat 
the 
rustics ib the 


hie 


LCLrOSS 


in Chinese one 
ive 
Die 
ill 


elt talk 


tin d up tis 


s and 


Wiel Vranmiu 


1 so here, if it be designed 


esent the march of an army through 
pat 


oods, a small sereen is pu one 


the stage, bearing an inseription 


woods, and aro ind 


»no doubt says *° 


round this the military betake them 


Most 
with 


cemetery seemed to me. the 


all the sights connected 
in 
the course of a lone stroll, and 
ly out 


Ss of 
idom San Francisco L came 


it in 
is it happened, almost the on 


spectator to peculiar ceremonial rites 


i@ annual propitiation of the spirits of 


dead. This burial-place is not grouped 
the others in the general Golgotha at 
Mountain, but adjoins that devoted 

e city paupers, out among the melan 
sand-dunes by the ocean shore. li 
ircelled off by white fences into in 
sures for a large number of separate 
il guilds, or tongs, as the Fook Yam 
the Tune Sen the Ye On 
One has difficulty to persuade 
awake when wit 


Tong, 


o, Cc. 
nself that he can be 
sing the doings actually here taking 
ce in broad sunlight and in Yankee 


Is the practice of this people to con 
the bones of their dead to China, but 


WCCO 


of a Major-General | them 


Lhavdrye 


reuse 


taken 


pigs loomed 


portent 


some Sat 


monya 


live S upon 


such small ret 


\ 
Wael) 


Sale 


figures 


ge 


tiie 


up alone 


Tragments « 


monial 
[Tam e@lad, on the whole, not to have to 
, 


settle 1h) 


question 


the mooted Chinese 


On the 


itical economy 


pel 


son one hand, a great law of 


natural rig 


the 
1) 


to seek happiness vhere he will: on the 


other, a vie tha he best cood of a com 
does hot necessarily CONSIst 1} 


munity 


] 


alue “improvements 


it 


of 
will find 


distribution of com 


mere size and y 
The reflective mind rather in 


the greatest average 
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“as tor coolness 


same time th: 
ind best worthy 
times fogs prevail, or bleal 
the afternoons, and blow 
iv into the eves of all 
Lie ( ull upon them to 
Returning to town 
CCPETNOTLES, We Pass 
Lobos Avenue 
Clitf House 


a portion of the public 


the Golden Gate Park, : 
by three miles and 
ine redeemed from its origina 

of drifting sand in quite a wond 

All this outer tract near the oc 

a desert as vellow as Sahara 

tered dwellings begin to 

sands Each has its water-t 

mill, a vucea plant or two, a 

of tough @rass On the ede 

hills eastward appears 
People had climbed up and wer 


SUlmMer quite SUPprise 








GOLDEN GATE FROM GOAT ISLAND. 





aba altho 
Lord Nort 
been expected, Cons 
Oplhlons and 
truth, qu 
text Tor 


had ride 


ITTING the seene of the negotia 
ns described in the previous arti 
| crossing the Channel, | now ente 


e state of parties in England si 


] 
+ + 


neously with and subsequent t 


ssoon a 


of the Preliminary Treaty 
after the death of Lord Roeking- | America were s 


n June, 1782, Parliament was } der to preven 


. i] tions 


and did not again assemble 
December. The interval w: ment 


v Lord Shelburne in condue tions 


negotiations for the peace, and tn pron 


to strenethe n his rovernment by tio} 


on with some of the forees of the 


ition That Opposition consisted of the 


entire ly distinet bodies of men. whose | arris 


ons to the American war had al- | Spain 


s been as wide asunder as the poles. | The meet 
the House of Commons Fox was the | farther postpol 
¢ 


rof one of these bodies, Lord North of | asserte« 
other Fox represented that portion 

e Whigs who had seceded from office | statement 
r Lord Shelburne at the commence- | King’s s} 
t of his administration: Lord North | ment in a « 


the head of the old Tories. the sup pointed 9 


\meriea. to an 


ters of prerogative, and the men who | and 


served the King in the prosecution 
ie War upon his subjects in Ameri 
) 


ca. The publie during the recess of Par 


lament appear to have desired a reunion 
of the Whigs under Lord Shelburne. But 
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paintul oceasion of hh 


wed tO speak 


Vimerica 
not uncharitable 
as PUPpoOse as Well as 
passage The lone-cher 
surrendered hope that 
ast after feeling the fu 
misguided conduet, the pe 
ca would be brought byt | 
ol political Union Wit! 
still lingered in the roval 
That sentiment, whiel 
plaintively the supposed « 
nection between monare) 
tional liberty, might rea 
of the American people pre 
remember and to act up 
future \ chance still rer 
these provisional artic] 
soon beeome— detinitive 
further offensive war in An 
how prohibited bv act of P 
the war with Franee and Sp 
vet go on; that England m 
the alliance between the U1 
and France; that Americ 
article | drawn to the side of England 
and sat length, in the possibilities « 
es Were agreed upon, new combinations, some kind « 


ver terms of peace with Great Britain under on: 


tled with the court) witha local Parliament in Ame 


hen proceeded as be sought by the people of 
States as their true condition 

tion from therefore in the speech from the 

writiced | Studied ambiguity The fact tha 
shes | dependence of the United States | 

my hum- | actually acknowledged, that 
God that | been treated with as ‘free, sover 
"independent States.” was cone 
disinemberment 


iid their independence was said to | 
he tree 


Pree ‘otfered.” The inference nnieht 


how essential | be drawn from the whole speech t] 
of constitution. ever the result of the pending negot 
interest, attee- with France, the independence ot 
prove a bond) ca was henceforth to be CONSIGEPES 
tled The inference might also be « 
Loven tion N01 from it that the separation of | 
_ from America had only been 
gotiations with conditionally. The articles the: 
alluded to in. were not made public 
md while the hope of peace An address of thanks for the k 
country was warned to’ speech, in the usual style, was vot 
further prosecution of the Commons, without opposition 
without any amendment being propose 
speech Trom the throne But the speech Was severely CLrILICIses 
the composition of the min-) Fox and Burke; Lord North did not the 
the King, on this the most | declare himself. In the Lords the speech 
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MUInNIStYV we re question 
this subject, and several of them d 
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House of Commons : 
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| that the recognition of America 
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l f the United I 


I motion 
and ir- | Lord North m 
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Dy some of his col 


\ ; ditional 
and theret \ Lhe did not 
These publie and notorious con- | s ipport Fox 
ons created ich alarm In the 
f Lords, on the 13th, Earl Fitz 
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1h demande d 
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ce 
an explanation from 

called for ay explicit 
er to the question whether the inde 
ience of America was never again to 
mea subject of doubt. 


discussion, or 
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On political and mora 
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ade for the diffie 
that peculiar feature 
social system of Ene 
before the reform of the 

mons than it is now, b 

isfriends, removed—under which 
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ord North cautiously an- fice under a particular chief 
e would not join in lowed from interested motives, o 
peace, but could not si or individual attachments 


ipproving it Such : Great allowance should a 


eemed by thie MiUNAStry on account of the state of party 


nuance in power; im the English Parliament at 1 


th Lord North ended They were three. The first was t 


lo Fox Lord Shelburne of the ministry, consisting of thi 
all the Whigs, and) of Lord Shelburne, of that part 
ve accepted if Lord Rockingham Whigs who did not 
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of Portland: 
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ced as 


a dangerous and incapable 
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In anothersense he was obliged 


oose neither: forif he could not have 
velled a disso] ition of Parliament he 
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taken t 
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office, 


ie peace for better or worse. 
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with Lord North 


ie chances of 
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from the fact that in order to force 
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and then to assume the 
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is hot only odious from 
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composed of the materials 
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ip the Oalllion could 
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exigencies of the time den 
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sequent history might by 


Vhat Fox himself must 
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have been accepted 
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separation ¢ 
gracefully and cheerfully 
ine should have 
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been ( 


1 
All 


etface the reeollection of 


hor ih anger 


all that could revive old att 
should have been done 

States as a republican powe 
have been welcome d to the 


fellowship with their mother 
that land by whose lee 


Istat 


f pu 


W hose COUPSE 


tem, by whose maxims o 
erty, and by 
prudence a republican LOVEr! 
America had been made a pn 

and most important experiment 

throne of England, strong in the 
sities of her society, and in the pl 
which had placed upon it tl 
Hanover, did 


ie | 
need, and 
have been allowed to utter, dogmat 
dictions of the failure of that « xp 
The fact have 


been KhO 
heeded that, in the midst of war 


hot 


sho 


should 
tions of republican government, of 
dinary merit, had been made b: 
eral States, and that a federal wm 
the whole had created, won 
least of the enlightened notice and 
voring hopes of a kindred nation 
out other delay than was necessa 
range the details, the commercial 1 
of England and the United States s 
have been settled upon a basis of 
advantage. 


been 


But the condition of parties, t] 
tions into which Fox was led by 
alition, and especially the charact: 
temper of the King, were enough t 
such a poliey as this beyond the 1 
Fox, even if he had eoneeived and 
to it Events, moreover, which fo 
after the ye 
after a very brief inte 


nh (| uck SuUCCE ssion 

Yall, 
oflice, for a h Opposition 
left the Eng 
America to drift along the course of 
without any settled and consistent p 


The attack on the peace Was mad 


long time i 


relations bet wee n 
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the House of Commons with great v 
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S position 
ve said respecting the cones 
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nh Enelish House of Con 
on tothe settlement with Ameri 
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en very true that the 
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would not have enabled the SO} 
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re important question whether the | Prime 
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Pitt, the second son of 


ie independence of America was to | He had been trained by 
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d the peace allowed that that ad- | care, in a course « 
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e the treatv as it was made Kox | House of Con 
or Lord North, or any other lead forth devoted himsel 


he Coalition, could not have made | lie career 
ssenti illy different treaty: for if ei Lord 
of them had been charged with the | than t 

ibility of the settlement. he must | honors 

allowed that eve rvthing conceded | ment es 

vas necessarily involved either in | so gr 

itional independence or in the con- | mony 

between the two coun As thesoler 
of Westminster Abbey 
should have been un-! of Chat] rat 

Kneland was to have been keeping 
The nation, mortified by the | when 
yressed 


f the eolonies, and not KnNOWINY 


much that loss was due to the King fade fron 
Jed and irritated by the triumphs of need some possession 
it father nius, they hastened to be 


ee oppressed by taxation, and eu 
from the American trade, had no 
is of venting its displeasure but to 
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Into the ports of Great There were at this time t 
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was advised to ne votiate ac 
rangement with the United St 
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preserving the princip] 
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the genuine growth or 
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It was unfortunate that the 


vas adopted to make a strict adh 
the Navigation Act a fundament 
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Mr. Fox moved Fox himself was not persona 
Pitt's bill, and f exeluding us from the Wes 
proposed to re trade ' But his being OVE rrules 
vhich then ob point was one of the consequence 
\merica, and to coalition, and the adoption of the 
vhich before the © on which he was thus obliged t 


red certain papers to be » negotiation was the chief, a 


coming from the colo not the sole, cause of its failure 


n by ships clearing As soon as the new British eab 


port in Great Britain for any settled the course which they n 
he colonies. All else he proposed pursue, Mr. David Hartley was 
to negotiation, in the expectation Paris to inquire of the American ( 


ese preliminary obstacles to the re- sioners—Adams, Franklin, Jay, a 
of the trade being removed, the rens—whether they were authori 
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L not proceeded far before he felt upon terms of reciprocity without 
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trade without any regulation clothed in respect to commercial i 
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tion with the American Commissioners 
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ele for the Navigation Act, and the resist 
American participation in the West h 
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soon as the British FarrisOons 
ts should have been withdraw.) 
United States according to tl 
ms of the provisional treaty, t] 
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ould, for a limited period, be 
the ports of each State ipon 
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allowed on @oods « xported to the 
colonies in America 
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been well But when Mr. Hartley, 
e 21st of May, delivered the answer 
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and manufactures of Great Britain 
ist in return be admitted into the Unit 
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Great Britain to treat one State diff 
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‘hus it came about that the tr 
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remember that the country been swallows 
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take this umbrell, hadn’t | professo 
suggested a voice the abl valk 
the dingy doorway were common and faiilia 
btfu 1 \ al Lie \ < ness of 1 seemed 


f faded cloth and 


} ooked dou 


still more doubtfully 


irippinge sry, and accepted the to the row 


he least of two evils It Wi H yond then 


dispirited umbrella, worn tC old grav hill 


mattling against the storms of th the smoke 
lt protested sullenly a lL er Which tl 
nst every effort Lo 


rotests did not avail 


ind shot up with a vicious 
inehing the fingers and endan 
ie eves of its holder After that 
of spirit, however, it drooped 
nd one side flopped de yectedly 
sided and out of joint, like most 
nes that fall to my lot,” murmur- sped. and she was twenty 
Dean; and then, with a philoso- Was her life settling down 
did not always display concerhl LLese yrav aiternoons that 
‘other things,” she whirled it) graver and drearier until 
to the back, w he re it was at least ted hem out? she wondered 
her sivht. Was there nothing for her 
Miss Dean!” Professor Grosbeck | tiresome round ( ] 


he} ae Disagreeable afternoon world were grand men and women | 
beautiful lives and doing le work 

professor Was not as cheering a she could come in cont 

is he might have been had she not) she could escape from this dwarfed, com 


seeh him a dozen times that daday monplace existence, and find for hie rself 


ve in and out of her room, and be- the golden Opportunity somewhere! She 
sharp glances through his green turned from the window with a sudden 
tacles upon her unruly pupils. But determination 
is just as gallant He took her um ‘Why should I always stay here, and 
i, and holding it over her head at be prudent and economical, simply becan 
sely the right angle to let the rain | I have been taught to do so Megvins 
from. that depressed point on her she said, when the door opened, **I am 


discoursed eloquently of a new writ going away when vacation comes 


veolowy It is difficult to grow “Sakes!” commented Meggins, lucidly 


enthusiastic over geological strata ‘* Where 
i stream of cold water trickling **T do not know vet 
one’s back, but Miss Dean made the Tom would help her to decide that, she 
even though she reflected that what reflected Dear old Tom She did not 
the action of water on the formation | expect he would understand her vague 
al, its action on her new gray wrap unrest. He was content with his place 
uld probably be to ruin it Did she as overseer in the mills: with looking aft 
now the seorn with which Professor er the work people, settling accounts, and 
eck would contemplate the shallow Keeping all the humdrum wheels mov ing 
nine mind that could be distracted But whether he understood or not. he 
weighty scientific subjects by the would help her as he had always done 
ilities of dress ? He had never failed her in all the years 
nce inside her own home, however, since they were children together His 
irvellous things ** under the earth watchful glance sought her windows dai 
ved but slight consideration. She ly as he passed to and fro, and his hand 
ed the surface, and found it dreary | was constantly leaving some token of re 
gh. The dull school-room, the prosy membrance in the shape of choice fruit or 
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\nd Tom ; memory of a nursery rliyme 


xr she sup igo learned together 


ratt nt 


enipt Il w 
though | 
picking 

vha 
enough th: understood her far too 

he smiled as she re t, or argue with her, S 

hority her likes and | those not uncommon spirits 

‘ He had even | follow the leadings of Proy 

his earnest wish ¢ ahead and showing the 


lationship might “Surely, Margie,” he ans 


one since he found | a sigh ‘*{ shall miss vo 
must remember that 
The trifling circumstance o 
vold, but | knowing exactly What she 
assured ; made it a difficult and delicate 
part of the . Wi ‘ her in doing it. But Tom 
to escape Trom and by the he Ip of railway ¢ 
d aro,ind the pretty *oom that | discussions, and a few letters 
le she told him her purpose ered a lovely little nook, not 
eves said how pleasant and any notoriety of its own to 
id it, or expressed a wonder at expensive for Miss Dean's ex 
vish to be away; but she read | sufficiently near to notable 
the look, and answered it half-impatiently low of visiting them at wil 
. ist a question Of a home and quiet little bay from whence o 
pretty furniture, or even of hard work and | push out into the great ocean at 
small wag Tom; it is something quite | It suited her perfectly, Miss De 
ditferent. Leant explain; you would not | and with the first day of vacat 
understand if LT could ready to depart. 
“Tf you could explain with a shgh Worthy Meggins wiped her 
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emphasison the one word, which shenight | corner of her immaculate apron 
have resented had she noticed it *Tmight ised to take good eare of the »p 
understand more than you think How significant of her softened fe 
ever, loa saying you are not right, | dignified them by that name 
ea change, and rest calling them ‘‘green truck 
the name: there was no | Tom looked diseonsolate mut M 
illed her Margie now heart swelled exultantly as she 
rrowing old so fast arey She watehed with dr 
r tone, “*that if the panorama of hill, hamlet 
eood true he | that flitted past her window that d 
vorth doine mean filled the long hours with vis 
opportunity had come at last 
gestion leaped into Tom’s | meant to improve it to the utmos 
but it did not pass his lips. He | was free; she would find thi 
best the world held 
your face, Ml ircie! Non The car door opened to admit 
wind, a puff of smoke, and ai 
laughed, woman-like. | ligible statement concerning somet 
to seem young to Tom; | that sounded like ‘* moeeasins” o1 
she resumed, gravely heads.” Margaret started, refleet 
» said is true, nevertheless. | settled quietly in her seat agall 
I want to meet minutes later the door banged Or 
ves of the world 1 pair of eves under a g@ilt-bandec 
and maybe | glared full upon her, and a hoars: 
It is all | shouted, more distinetly, 
1] help me, | ‘Change cars for Noxton and M 
know ville.” 


Across Tom’s prosaic brain flashed the ‘Is that the train for Noxton 
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making her ibout 


There’s your 
Only stop tive 
was hurried away 
and found hers 
e other train just 


proved a shorter 
xpected She ha 
by an hour or more, she t abso] 
hen later in the afternoon oo Gol 


on Was announced, and she found | marm 


f { 


tanding on the plat ‘orm of an un hadn 


little station, while the shriek- | went 


notive rushed away on its course. | on t 


is disappointed in her first eV have 


lace It was extremely q t and | more 


like, and she seemed t hi Wi 
ssenger who had stopped 

of any one awaiting her or o 
mvevanee rewarded her anxious she 


es, and she approached a boy who, | hill 


in a window of the rude building and all 


iging a pair ol muddy boots and | mentlvy. ; 
tably whittling the hill-side what 
ted oli, indeed 


sis Noxton, isn't it 2?” cy had painted 
pose so.” lv bore a trace V Ving been 


weathel 


\ren t you sure about it 7?” ed in anv wavy. 


d to be but. ve see, brother . 1 L \ ; 
up to town ‘tendin’ some le a | S 
in’ he’s told me about ‘em: an’ n in the front 


1 mes an egenogesticism we | disconten 

firm nor deny nothin’.” she noticed a TOW long bed 
ly, though unsatisfactory, might | set with one sid 
been regarded as an evidence that walk hl i scovered its cour 


} 
( 
re} 


approaching the great centres of part ired 
Twins!” as she lifted the brass knocke 


it and culture, but Margaret was i h 


od to appreciate 


on t her side, and murm 


it 1 Hi é rf 4 l old door 


remarked, with the ;: "Ib middle-aged, faded - haired 
u with a brass thimble on her 
swered thi SunlmMons It occurred 


you ever knew 1am f tl Margaret at the first 


bore a strong resem 


ou know it now. 
tell me where Mr. Grey lives 2” and Tom 


boy twisted his torn straw hat ory 
ered between a good-natured desire to »announced 
y an anxious inquirer after truth the woman 
Ss longing to air his recent acquire 

He compromised ie to fet 
lL won't Say as here is a nued, w 
I won't say as there ain't: 


in that square house up on 
1] 
Who is ‘ she’ 2” and ‘ry my Wi His many 
Miss Grey.” don't 


wvinhing eithe 


Margaret reflected a moment. looked | a susp l lance t the 
for her trunk, and considered thx Marearet | : at he 
er articles of baggage in her posses- | ment 


There appeared no reliable person y t understand 


} 
t 
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the summer ‘Well, I can’t att 
you not much, that’s honest, 
t that th ply an keep the village 
though that don’t amount t 
do dressmakin’ and tailorin 
Vhat with the care j 
| ve Work enou 
aqaoor ;: They looked like it 
tin’ you, | hands that had never 
re,and || They were a marked e nt 
cate ones that had fallen 
lap, and both women notic 
‘ ’ elder only added, a 
zo Marg You're welcome 
nary, ~ |} row, the ne’ 


some mis \ 


nded with a Mr and rrave dark eves, appear 


t 


a room | ment at the half-opened door 
rets quick glance of admirat 
even for her white hands. Ther 

Grey here rious softening of her hostess 
nore nor le “Tt is the child,” she said 

iv of her visit- | Billy 
face disappeared but a 


Now | shouldn't vhen Margaret was sitting 


hn to Biihimer on The 


xton w he re you portico, it looked upon her a 


remarked the swaying vines, and preset 
Where am I] brown hand was pushed t 
vether a different | touched the trimming of her d 
one is ‘way off in an- | grave curiosity. 
other road You “Won't vou run around here 
mistake When Vou to me ? she asked, amused, 
But there was no running Hi 
in the information | slowly, with the pitiful sound of 
ditferent kind of | eruteh on the walk, and sat do 
situation Was em steps at her feet, and looked up at 
upon a mingling of pleasure and wond: 
‘Did you come from heaven?” h 
vo back What is the ‘*No, indeed!” she laughed, thoug 
take a quick thought that the life fron 
passenger before two | she had come might seem like 
! afternoon You see compared with this. 
branch road Come in and *T thought mebbe It looke 
You'll have to stay some- | staron your finger,” observed Billy 
ht, and you might as well ing herring Tom’s one extravagant 
as it tlashed back the last ravs of su 
vas thrown wide nat last, | Then his eyes wandered over hi 
ind Miss Dean found herself in a room as | again, and back to his own clean p 
coo] and clean as it was plain and homely little apron. 
With her entrance the hostess seemed to ‘* Wish wish we was too.”’ he 
concede all claims to hospitality. She led | mured, more in soliloquy than as if s 
an airy chamber, brought fresh | ing to any one. ‘* Wish Susan ‘d 
W and suggested the possibility of an shiny ribbons and stars, only she « 
than usual if desired ‘cause—she’s Susan. She’s good, slit 
‘Do not inconvenience yourself in any | he added, with a flash of his da 


Marearet irged ‘Lam very glad | into Margaret's face as if she had 


let me make as | and girls to play with where yo 


that vou wil 


here after my stupid blundering, | tioned the statement. ** Do there bi 


“as possible he asked. 
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min, Su 


tor sottness 
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san, the el vered 


und hobbled AWAN 
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vhat to do With 


bu 


rOrenoon Vas a proble 


the 
it 


raret With morning 


ed to solve 


ink L must 


uy \re 


there 
interest 


| don’t know. 


in meetin s ever 


cross. the 


run, 


evident uncertainty 


or might consider 
s the hills: som 


‘round over them 


raret dec ided to tr 


jleasant rambling 


a dacl ¢ , 1 | ; 
a dash ol orced het 


rain that f 
An isolated build 

| ] 

from her path; but it Ww 
had it, 
] 


e raln-a 


1 she reached and 


rops from her cloth 
overed it to be *‘ the little 


LIS¢ 


ss the run.” 


[ shall have the satisfaction 
hills and 


to 


{ 
Lhe 


places of interest, then 


etl . she laughed softly her 


hh 
rom beyond the half-open door came 
ound of a voice rising and falling in 
stvle 
vith 


seesaw 
do 


| 
iIneXxora 


rular sing-song way—a 
ocution that had nothing to 


hasis or expression, but 
one half of each sentence up, and the 


When the voice sank, 
but a murmur reached the ¢ 


r half down 
ling ioor 
as it rose the words became audible 
Try Nehe miah’s plan. 
Build on Nehemiah’s 
1? Follow Ne 


Noble work 
Useful work ? 
. Good in the wor 


| 
lc 


iah’s plan.” 

Margaret had only smiled 
in the words at 
her atter what he 


t tirst at 
moment 


Of 


tone. but a 


ted ition was 


movemen 
tones 
) 
Don 


uti 


Il plat 


L Was 


od 


come to her 


0d vorld 


imttobou ld 


plan rt VO VM 


il 
The preacher had dropped into ] 


ri 
that sne 


mon 


upon 


s] pped pon 


steep path 


ward 


ePngol 
ation, bu 
} 


something 


and faint 
her compa 


led ids 


nion 
une 


the 


ticed 


sO) i] 


otners tur! 
aided 


at M 


i sympathizing 


} . n » |} 17 ¢ 
VhO Can tid) Lhney 


she presentiv to ind herself 


Ss round db 


a strong odot Ol camph I 


\ bad sprain ¢ 


than a broken One 


lone r 


an hour 


ind prescrib 
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even than she knew, but he 
ng also Something that 
from his dark eyes and Spoke 
ful tones was more difficult 
thing else to fit into her hard } 
it did not seem to } 
would not say so 

ready to wonder at 

With a quick bre ath that wou 
a sigh on less determined iy 
over her WOrkK acaln l por. Live 
ed and rounded shoulders 


had fallen early 


She had pa 
without tv of being considered 
to ricl ts capable’ by having whatey 
as an af f the family were too busy 
experi * too selfish to do alwavs 
of home | san.” When her discourage 


leisure for | slipped away out of the world 
the long aft- | herself alone to plan for and sup) 


gan fully to) her careless, improvident 


pon which she | provided—to supplement his 
nning had | with her self-denial, and econo 
it had hap-| he wasted. After hard ye: 
crowned his extravagances by 
home just to bury | home a fragile young wife whon 
vhed, reviewing the | not support. and, that feat aecor 
Nehemiah’s plan, indeed! had comfortably died and left 
rhit , sun's care, as she, a little later 
It never oceurred to Susan to s 
burdens that others dropped S 
the next room | taken them up resolutely one by 
isily over cloth | gone on her way, never having 
xed wrinkle for a life of her own 
So it happened naturally that 
a accepted Margaret’s stay as one « 
tioned Margaret, and h SI ‘‘allotments,” she gave faithfully 
had grown interested af rwatehing her: eare in her power 
moment ‘** A kindness that can never 
Wel you eant said Miss Grey, | ized in the bill, nor re paid in any 
dropping her hard hands meditatively in | said Margaret, regretfully. ‘* Yo 
her lap so much to do, it seems strane 
to make over an old dress | should have been thrown on your | 
into a new one for my Mebby,” suggested Billy, gra 
enough of it. It} **mebby you was throwed for me 
[ don’t have things like—folks 
| 


life has just been | he hesitated, and looked at her 


or patchin’ up, or turnin’! ‘Tm the gladdest kind of sorry.” 


Vhat some body else has Her presence seemed indeed a CO 
d before I g .| pleasure to the child. He hung 
days to eke out short- | her, admired her pretty dresses and 
patch up blunders [ve | ments, and listened in delight whe 
anything esh and ney »| she spoke of the world of * folk 
which she came. When her 
ventured Margaret, | rived, and she took from it 
chuds sunny head appeared ata portfolio of sketches and drawing 1 
rials, he looked from the pictures 
vy! Well—” Miss Grey paused. , face with a wondering, trembling « 


tle half-brother was dearer to her ness. 








I 


\ 


a and 


NEHEMIAH'S 


looks like somethi 


, } 
could play if he 
I 


and unclasping 
I excite 


Mare iret 


Lremor Oo 


Vihien 
, 
Margaret quite 


to rest 


d 
ome hina from 


many nes for 


iet days : See 


yn 


ambit 


the presence 


t ’ } . To 
fore het such a 


11 
co lid SCUTCELY 


ner 


Hecessary 


ho rie 


anxious about he 


sappointment, and th 


Ou d do Doth, she re membered 


ti eart mpome VW 


thrill at her h 


reminded of Tom in these days 


it she was recovering, 


it a disappointme hit, 
ere was no time le ( 


of her original purpose 
Ss pose vO aways LO-MOrrow 


t 
Miss Grey, 


Vou il 


slowly ning, as she 


one eve 


put the meagre daily 


Well, 


aint 


did live vefore vou 


more hh two months ago 


4 ] 
It seelns SO Long \ | 


though 
to 


\\ ay 


think bevond to-morrow 


SePeTN 


ile seems as If eve ryvthing ends 


touel of sadness so Toreion the 


look in Billy’s dark eyes, 


that it 


1 

and the 

ted Margaret's 
vainly tried to plan for them beyond 


pillow hig 


norro v, and even when she siept they 


»wed her in dreams 


Come! come!” ealled Miss Grey's ex 


oee, 
a hand fell on her shoulder, and 
with a start to find the voice a 


en 
iwoKkKe 
Quick! quick! the house is burning! 
uught you'd never wake! 

lare 


hrouch the windows came a fiery g 
l sound, and il 


a rushing, crackling 


the 


rearet 


was filled with smoke 


her W 


room 


made ay through 


ding clouds, 


ISS ( rrey's retreating call: 


ana ti¢ 


AS 


the 
catching up articles here 


d there, her bewildered brain aided by 


PLAN 


+} ] 
Sounds 


om Loo 


tarted, tur 


she 


\\ hatm id 
nte 1 


nee 


aside 


lurid smoke 
| ws that M 


mea ho 
training ey 


he 
It see 
S 


for her with 


not come 


spot 
moving 
Wass 
ith J 


hers lit a 


ood Ww 


SI 
rliaiiv inte 

. 1 
Lo id volees shouted con 


, dark groups swayed rapidly to and 
There 


the Hames leaped 


and Sank 


ty 
a crash of burning tim 


bers, 
a t1n) 


fallen back 
blackened 
prostrate To 
Margaret could never clearly ll : 
Her recollee 


the incidents of that night 


tion was a confused mingling of terror, 
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and horrible flame and | the night, Margaret and good M 


ound the | gered, woman-like, over the be 


1 smo ermmg2@ ruin colde n curls and the long lashe 


tV morn 


of the little lame foot, concer 
vork for | Meggins declared herself ** mo) 
i that could that it might be cured or least 
phy a good deal straighter and 
Tom attracted by the 
came with eager greeting 
lly home agaln, \I iro le 
mit your plan 


steady, ‘Not exactly mine: 


its usual tone ah’s, I think 
here, anvhow **Nehemiah’s ? “repeated Ton 
Then, after a | ed, and searcely liking the nan 
vonder is to | did you find your noble lives 
I think **T found one ves Marearet 
YEN 
And your work 
‘Yes | brought that 
Come and see: and 
open | sleeping child 
she said ** But after all, Margie,’ 


to die any | the talk had grown an hour | 
only wanted some one to take « 

know 
*Tace she was awa' ** Yes, I know.” she laughed 
et reached home. | much mind if I do take you tox 
welcome, | don’t like to flatter vour vat 
miliar objects sometimes app 
derful advantage when we go 


away to take a bird’s-eye vir 


OF THE ARTS OF DESIG 
AND ITS ING FOUNDERS 


oom, 96 Broadway, standing apart in an attitude of 
ock, and partake of | professional indifference, if not o 
antagonism This state of tl 
stance of : »neativ | social nature and loving spl 
round hand, and address- | Morse deplored, and the invitat 
sts then in the city of New | simple entertainment was designed 
charming morning in June, | initial effort to end it. 
Morse, a painter who was be The artists responded. They 
vho knew him room redolent with the perfume otf 
is a tall, slender, and per arranged in little vases: and it 
ve young man, a little | nished with paintings, engraving 
vears of age. His nature | statuary so placed as to have a most 
and his wavs were win- | ing effect in the light of a small ¢ 
ad recently opene dastudio | brum on one side of the apartment 
York amongst strangers He had | strawberries and cream were delicio 
eled with pinching poverty while | the cake, furnished by the skillf 
* COMMISSIONS; NOW he was en of Katie Ferguson, Was abundant 
te delight which the | manner of the host was charmit 
9 f a long-looked-for day | the entertainment was highly succes 
professional success brings to the | The artists became better acquainted 
wearied watcher for the dawn each other. They formed sympatheti 


; 


The few artists then in the city were | fraternal relations ; and on that warn 
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e artist FONG 
d important conseq 
rerican Acad \ of I 
voling Tor a precal 


recreated ior fostere 


ne arts, nor did 
t for tl 
lected 11 
ones, were compe 
cademy as a morose and 
C enna rather than a lov 
ier, as it should have 
\cademy Was 
composed ehiel 


protession exe 


procure 


WnNSsSuccess 
stored 

iknown for n 

xistence of thie 


n forgotten bvt 


in etfort was made 
11S etfort Ly 


Cadwallader © 


citizens participated 
president of the \cademy 
procured of the 
id Almshouse 
irt-house), and there, in October of 
ists and many excellent paint 
¢ hibited Among 
Benjamin West, and 
jue statues, and fine engraving 
ed by Bonaparte. The exhibition w: 
eltv, and the receipts exceeded all 
ectatlons 
inwise revision of the 
\cademy was now made, 
minations against professional 
re So CONS PIeuoUs that Lhey Le] 
ed It was decreed that Academi 
s, not to exceed twenty in numbet 


essional artists, should be chosen by But T \ not na 


directors from the stockholders As | by anv means He possessed 
irtists ‘re then rich enough to be ture mal 

ne stockholders, the number of Aca-. abil 

micians was small. Only three artists wide ¢ 


re allowed a place in the board of | possesse: 
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Was 


when 
IThOrity 
smal] 
courtly in 
V circum 
Mahager 
(enerOUS foster 
That iti 
tally led to 
istitution 
he Aeademy 
autocrat 
establishment 


effort to do 


Lors. 
were permit 
summer 
rore | akTast Prom. SIX 
Very ‘ould avail 


Thos 


indered by 


I 
{ rivi re 
to ado so were 


mnnovances, and the effort 
a 

mguished under unwise 
LPS Sé ldom visited Ph. 


| 
hie 


after 


ew there 


» presi 
** ran” 
Such was 


ve his pro 


ie Academy in 
vaneseent lig] Q)n 
‘ol 
A 
once 
rsisted in This 
the Acad 
lagement \ 
Paintings and En 

ie American Acad 

in May 1S24 
me The 


as one lh 


SO the 
number 


tore 
ted w indred and 
same pictures that hung on 
still there. There 
vy artists that gave 
Of these 


Lhe 


if 
Cll 


were some pieces D4 
i little 


novelty to the exhibition. 


half 
Trumbull 
The 


to which allusion has been ma 


one were from the 


effort to establish a scl 


1825 Karly in that year the d 


t 


he Academy invited art stude) 


fron. the ists belo! 


antique © 
This 


vith delight and hope by the ve 


institution Vilation 


ists, and with sineere gratificati« 


4 


in the profession An 


elders 
enee on the part of the immedia 
gers of the Academy was permittes 


the vood itentions of the ¢ 


rate 


and extinguish the hopes of thi 


The curator of the Acad mv had 
the 
conseq ue and 


icted the role of a dictator H 


soldier in Revolution, who 


ALPS Ih nce, assu 


toward every o 
Acaden 


students of spirit, yet he was no 


ferable insolence 


closed the doors of the 


but was s Wy 


tained in his place 


his conduet by the president 


men who attended at the door 


seven o'clock in the morning 


of them (General Cummines 


years, “were sometimes admitt 


sometimes They fre 


had to wait for hours for admissio 


excluded 
were then often insulted—alirays 
pres imed to knock.” 

\n open rupture between the « 
and the Academy soon occurred 
sis was brought about by a 
related 
the Academy building, and who 
the 
young students (Mr. Cummings 


cireuy 
DY 


Dunlap, whose studio 


eve and ear witness of event 


Agate) had been at the door of the Ac 
my one morning, and after waiting : 
time in vain for admission, were t 
away, 


to 


When Dunlap advised them t 


some of the directors about th 


ment they received. They said 
be useless Just then one of the direct 
approach d. and Dunlap, polnting 
retirmg young men, acquainted hin 
the 
promptly condemned. 


conduct of the curator it 
While they 
talking, Colonel Trumbull, whose s 


vas in the samé building, came up 


It was opened by the curator 
the latte: 


Vv the d 


aoor. 
remained. So soon as 
spoken to about the matter 
he said, in an angry tone 
the doors when it suits me.” 

reproved by the president ; on the contra 


he was countenanced by the presid 
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ided some remark 
yy saying, ** Ther 
gars are not to be choosers 


We 


Che 
then a 
who was 
painting with Henry Inman 
atment he had received 
soon as he returned to 
complaint and remon 
petition to the directors 
setting torth i tor 
rong’ terms ti 
the instituti 
o that the students 
in the enjovment of 
h the directors had invit 
Phe comly laint and remonstrance 
ttle too spirited, Inman thought, 
them up; but he approved the 
ve it the influence of his | 
Inman handed the petition 


ight, Who Was afterward 


wwout 
r and skillful art tou 
the meeting at the studio of | about ten fee 
iad occurred, and an era of good | cient Ligh 
among the artists of New York | whieh made 
yned Their bond of friendsh pj} ers ol lamp 
trengthened by mutual grievances, | ject in the r 
vas not lone after the alleced When the 
iwberries and cream” entertainment | ganized, its 
Mr. Wright showed the petition to | dents ol 
\Lorse, who warmly approved it drawing eve 
so, Dut early in the fall he invited | organization 
of the artists to his room to confer | my appeared 
propriety of making further etforts | the seat of tl tT th Lssor 
neiliate the directors and managers | tion, beckoned y: } igs to come 
Academy. It was coneluded that |} to him Trum 
be useless, for it was | triculation bool 
there Was a potent energy 
the government of the Academy 
cal to the artists, and uncontrollable 
e few directors who took any active 
est in its alfaurs. name 
that conference Mr. Morse suggested | bowed politely » preside 
an association might be formed for | and reported 1 1 associates 


promotion of the arts of design and the | on with their work without further not 
tance of students, composed WHOLLY of | cing the inti ler W hen President Trum 


as such an association ought to be. | bull had 


suggestion was heartily approved, | chair, and as 


formal meeting of the artists of the | ‘** Young gentlemen, 


vas held on the evening of Novem- | triculation book: when you have 
8S, 1825. in the rooms of the New York | it return it to the seeretarv of the 


orical Society. The already eminent | emy. 
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the votes of the Acade iy 
thoritatively said that at the 
ungenerous and offensive 
cerning the meapacity of 
age business of anv kind 
The members ot the 
tion were indignant 
en its money under 
| YLYOSSLY deceived it 
bers elected refused to serve 
ition felt itse 


ndent 


honol 
l¢ hiy 
number of 
resolved to organtiz 
managed bv artists 
on such liberal princi 
nd to stimulate and foster 
practice f the arts of de Sig 
purpose New York Di 
tion met o1 the evenin® ¢ 
i826—a memorable day in 
he fine arts in tl city ol 


and took preliminary action 


Morse, the president o 
Association, addressed 
with words of wisdom ‘We 
he said, ‘a mixed body It is 
for the benefit of all that a se par 
classes be made Who sha 


Why, obviously, the body itselt 
ery member of this Association t 
with him a list of all the men 
Let each one select for himself 1 
whole list fifteen whom he 
professional artists, to be the ti 
he will give at the next meeti 
fifteen thus chosen shall imme 
elect not less than ten nor more t 
teen professional artists, in or out 
Association, who shall, with thx 
ly elected fifteen, constitute a bor 
called The National Academy oF 
of Design. To these shall be de 


disappeared l . he power to regulate its entire co) 


formed them that |choose its members, select its. st 


sts | ete Thus will the germ be 
ors he | grow up into an institution wl 


t evening. | trust, will be put on such princip| 


the your encourage, not depress, the arts. 


in 
ione of the ‘**One word as to the name—Nat 

\ssociation | Academy of the Arts of Design 
Board of Directors of | less name than ‘ National’ would be 
unless all were elected. | ing one below the American Acad 
ed in the letter received | and therefore is not desirable. If we 
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. te th : 
irtists, Lael 


4 + \ 
Lt retore 
As to the * At 
: 
arctil 
e the‘ F 


lands ipe 
our 


iracte 


ot organizatt 


as adopted DY 


following fitt 

Hivst Chosen DY 

Breese Morse 

nN Diu und, John 

‘harles C. Inegl 

ter Maverick 

unmine's 
C. Wright, Moseley J. Danforth 
Reinagle, and Gerlando Marsiglia 


entlemen balloted for ten pro- | ling of the National 


il artists on one tieket, and for ‘ | is formed 
subsequently Ol > ticket, ¢ i of seve e mem 
Samuel Waldo, William Jewett 

\\ Paradise, Frederick S. Agate 
yandt Peale, James Covle, Nathaniel 


s. J. Parisen, William Main, Joli : proposed 


Martin E. Thompson, Thomas Col 


Vanderlyn, Alexander Anderson 
D. W. Wilson These, with the tif 1 of social enijon 


re vious chosen, were to constitute DV OCCASILOL 


ody known as The National Acade- | tual improveme n the arts 
the Arts of De Sigil. Mr Morse Was emll thy a social club 
cted president of the new Academy, | wit and humor and e@ood-fell 


Ludlow Morton secre tary, and A le t! ene Was not 


{ 


lurand treasurer, until a constitution c 
L be adopted ‘nt. and its ft t mee 
e organization of the National Acad 1Ol of Thomas Cole 
is now completed, and the insti painter TT 
took 1ts place among the useful asso ized in 1S44 
ons of our country This work was | ists’ Sket« 
nplished on the evening of the 18th 
of January, 1826, or about fifty-seven 
rsago. Of the thirty artists who were 
founders, only three remain upon the 


Messrs. Durand, Evers, and Cum- | Desig prom) 
The first-named was the second upon the performance 


nt of the new Academy, and served | task On the eveni 
such seventeen years consecullvely aw COM mMIttee Was appointer 
ast-named was elected treasurer of | room, and prepare for an exhibition 
\cademy soon after its organization, May follow Ing A room was procured 
served it in that capacity about Torty ’ the i1Llosoph il Society. and therein 
us consecutively. These venerable art- | the Antig hool was opened at once on 
s are beloved by all who know them | the evening f Mondav. Wednesday 
ise of their eminent professional abil- | Friday There was no Life Schoo] 
s, their usefulness as citizens, and their The first exhibition of the new Academy 


itary example in the spotlessness of | was opened in Mav. 1826. in the second 
r lives. story rooms of a house on 


The members of the new Academy were Broadway and Reade Str 
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feet in size association first indulged in 
le windows a Carpet in its ex iibition rooms 
yurners The | possession of a professor of anci 
\ at- | and mythology in the person ¢ 
ton and | William Cullen Bryant It 
»Com-|a constitution and by-laws, 
| winter of 1829 it was incorpo) 
Academy | Legislature of New York. _ 
distinetion Kor ten vears from 1829 t] 
exhibition | oce ipied the more Spaclous apa 
seventy | the Clinton Hall Association. ( 
It | nerof Nassau and Beekman Street 
this | after its removal 
Pex vhile its Income from the : 


ions barely met the expenses, 


t 
leaving less than S100 in the 
| 


W egan to be the recipient of don 
<hibition vorks of art from Europe. The 
ecinning the old Acad- | of these presents were two large « 
evidences of great vital Ings These were followed by 
tution, and jealous of | artists and other friends of 
led as a rival, and | tion at Rome The heay 
is assailed, not transportation of these 
‘sister | by individuals, | Academy deeply and almost 
Spaper press The mem in debt The donors were court 
ademy were sneered at | thanked for their generosity. but 
During the first ex- | same time they were implored not 
vy some of the art the institution with kindness Ph 
the most severe per was adopted just In time to save 
ieir works were most un- | emy from bankruptey 
icised. The most In less than ten vears after t 
nd persistent of the | ing of the National Academy of 
vinous foes of the institu- | of Design the war of words bet 
ers Was a drawing-mas rival institutions which had been 
lishman, who had been | in the newspapers had ceased, and 
membership im the | feebled elder association soucht 
vecause of his quarrel- | gation of its existence by union 
tLe was blackballed al young and vigorous competitor 
vote appear- | mittees of conference were appointe 
rin fh fave ds ich of the black nothing was etfected. This etfor 
ballers he sent a wri 1 note demanding | twice repeated, with a similar resul 
‘tion either public or private in 1841 the American Academy of 
common consent these challenges were (rts expired. Its effeets were bou 
one package This | the National Academy for $400 
i and for In 1839, the Academy removed to 
: \ commodious quarters in the buildin 
issallant j v | the New York Society Library, at th 
Academy in the columns of the ne ner of Broadway and Leonard Street 
pers He lived to deplore his course, and | some of its friends it was considered yx 
its folly and injustice. Poverty | ous to go so far wp town. Up to 
became his companions, and | time it had struggled with peeunian 
6 those whom he had un- | barrassments, which at one period t] 
ened its ruin; but by the skillful mai 
\cademy was migratory | ment of its monetary affairs by Treasu 
[ts second exhibi- | Cummings, and faith and trust in h 
tion is h n the third story of Tyler's | gacity and probity, it soon afterward 
\reade Baths, in Chambers Street Phat | tained relief and the coveted position 
ding afterward became Palmo’s Opera- | solvency Its debts were all liquidat 


house and Burton’s Theatre There the | its Antique and Life schools were a 
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il ope ration, a library had been | The means of tl 

hed, and its future prospects ap- | entirely to the cultivation 

most auspicious design. It consists of profession 

\cademy remained in the Society |) members, the former be 
Building until 1849, when it took | ¢1: \ssociates, and H 

n ‘w galleries | Honorary Membe 
fitted up at 663 Broad 


ite Bond Street 


t 
ul 


} 

[hy 
} 
Ol 


d property and de 1on fa subser pt 

i permanent home ‘OO S500 constit 
unple in size, and were lighted 1 lity, with po 
ening by three hundred ga all time 
\djoining property was pur 


the course of a few vears, af ‘ which iS Instit 


ng many vicissitudes, the portion of the means 
ld the property at a pr { the editie was obtamed 
» purchase a lot on the corner of We have observed that 0 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, | founders of the Nation 
it is now domiciled ; uris| Arts of Desion are il 
ing by its art schools and exhil Asher Brown Durand 
marvellous influence in the cre: Thomas Sier Cummings Thev were al 
ind fostering of a taste for art and born in th nn August. two of then 
¢ culture in every department of | in the 
Mr Duran 
No. 663 Broadway the mn the 
occupied rooms at the corner of 
\venue and Tenth Street for four 
It also exhibited at one time in 
sover Dr Chapin schureh on Broad 
ind at another time at the °° Derby vas askillful repair 
Finally, in 1860, it purchased in his shop the son ma 
third Street, of William Niblo. for y kK W iwraving bus 


10, where it has now a permanent \ wer } Ivy placed 


ton the corner of Fourth Avenue and | the art of engraving His 


The corner-stone of the edifice vas wat A French gventlen 


n the 21ist of October. 1862. with ap iving 1e s venius. asked him 


riate ceremonies, In the presence OT a rra : it of a friend w hich 
number of artists, authors, and other ! li his snutf-box Young 
wiushed citizens, who had previously | rand’ were untried 
ered in the rooms of the Century Club, | tion wi he stimul 
alked in procession to the spot \t | ance | ‘ternal 

ose of an invocation by Rey. Dr. Vin Michael 

Hi nry Peters Gray delivered an ad reniu 
CSS He Was followed by ‘ Ke (rod 

William Cullen Bryant, George Ban- | er S! 

t, Rev. Drs. Bellows and Chapin, and ‘Ouragement 

el Huntington The erection of the > knowl 

ling was bewun in 1863, and it was 

pleted in 1865. That vear the Acade 

took possession of it, and held in i copper Din 

eries its Thirty-ninth Exhibition. The | copying FE) 

e cost oft lot and building w: lishers 

t 8237,000. The style of archi 


culiar and striking It has been ec: 


Venetian Gothie, is it Was copied W hile ‘ { tan 


ra building in Venice Durand 11 iced 
The National Academy of the Arts of | the head of rar palnted 


on isa private association, managed TIE] and adviser Samuel W 


isively by artists for the public good. | considered a marvel at the 
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++ { 


ention of Colonel | unpromising, and it was abando: 


r was about | Durand visited Europe in 184 
th Maverick and | not remain lone With untir 
The Dee try he pursued the art of pall 
» expressed a | his exquisite landscapes adom 
ne Work Vate colleetions He re sided 
he broke up) house on Amity Street, in Ne 
fted pupil. Du-| very many vears, until 1869 
ade an admira t © up his abode on the 
mbull’s picture (which | in New Jersey, near the prese 


alice 
ifulness in draw ood Station ou the Delaware, L 


excellence), and at once na, and Western Railway | 


ted position in the world 


spacious and beautiful mansion 
rin Amerti- | foot of Orange Mountain, he 
wed other work f great ver since, in the enjoyment of tl 
these hi Vusidora retirement which was ever a n 
design) and Ariadne | pleasure to him. But this Neston 
miasterpleces The latter is not Torgotten by his old associ 
Ivy (then own brother artists Their thoughts 
regarded by eritics as) edictions go out lovingly tow 
to anvthing done by Their respect and reverence wer 
rivalled lin nora Pn GET fested several years ago, when 
in engraver of tlesh, Du forty of the artists of New York 
eminent surprise party,” and on a charn 
as one of the most active | in June suddenly invaded his g 
he founders ol the Na adh They were cordially 
of the Arts of Desion and spent a day long to be rem 
of Professor Morse fron with the beloved artist and his fan 
\cademy, in 1845, he On a pleasant day in July 
successor, and for! present writer enjoved the priv 
lled th passing several hours with the ven 


onity and etficiene and venerated Durand and _ his 
viddle of his official career | The pleasure of the Visit was enhan 
irtists presented him with | the kind hospitality of his eldest s 

f in attestation | John Durand, a gentleman of fi 
‘ellences as | ary taste (translator of H. Taine’s 

many vir as aman, |) who with his sister and younger 


also in acknowledement of their grati- | constituted the artist's home fami 
tude to hn aith rvices as | Mr. Durand’s spacious studio wer 
president Of thie titution They desired | ine about one hundred of his lan 
to make the presentation ib p iblie, but his | studies There was also a portra 


innate modesty him when a young man, painted by 
und the gift wa onel Trumbull, and one exquisite co} 
colors by himself of Vanderlyn’s 
Mr. Durand abandoned engraving as a} adne” the size of the engraving. O 
’ 


profession about the year 1836, and be- | easel was a picture finished about 


came a professional painter, in which he | vears ago, the very last art producti 

xeelled, especially in portraiture and inj his hand. It is a landscape—lak: 
andsecape His portraits of ex-President | mountain scenery—a picture of } 
Mad SO 


John Quiney Adams, Chancel- | retirement and repose, enveloped it 
Kent, General Jackson, Edward Ever- | haze, the subdued rays of the setting 
r celebrities are admired for | sutfusing the whole scene. 

Iness in drawing and color This beautiful picture was suggest 

With another he attempted the | the evening of Mr. Durand’s serenc 
ition of a rial work on Ameri- | which has been a comparatively une 
sandscapes neravines in each | ful one outside the realm of art. Tho 
The letterpress was to be written | a genial companion in his studio or d 
liam Cullen Bryant Only one | ing-room, he was never allured from 
issued. The enterprise was too | chosen life of quiet and tranquillity b 
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\ 


social life % 


and 


Worshipper 
I 


| 
It Mie 


Dn nawW 
ote of him nearly 
Mr. Durand’s characte 
ie most perfect truth and 
Asa husband.a father 
en he is without blemish 
report He is an honor to 
vhich de hight to honor him 
lent portrait here given is 
hotograph DY Bogwardus, Ne 
ena few vears ago 
ers isa native of Newtown 
und where he Was DbOrlh On 
1797 Having a taste for 
painting he learned the 
ene painter for theatres 
as John Jose ph Hol 
no Was emploved by Price 


mpson, the generous lessees 


Park Theatre His fellow 
vas Hugh Reinagle, who was 
me of the founders of the National ramas, and society 
mv of the Arts of Desien i W 
ind was an amiable, SIMPLE mind Kiftv vears a 
¢lishman, and the first skillful scene | small portraits (** miniatu Ol 
WhO had appeared Ih the United and Bristo board also small portraits 
When he landed in New York | oil; but preferring a bolder handling o 
796, with his young wife, he was so.) the bt ish, he abandoned that ce partment 
undly ignorant of the world outside) of art for the pursuit which promisec 
ilm of art that he believed America | more permanent and remunerative 
weopled only by Indians and negroes. | ployment 


brought kitehen and other furniture Between the spring of 1848 and the « 


} 
ned in New York. On their arrival | tures which gave creat delight to 
| 


ind hastened ashore to ¢ xplore, leay zens of Ne Yor! Thev are 


them, supposing they could not be | of 1854 Mr. Evers painted a series 


his wife on shipboard as a place of | ed with pleasure bv those who were voune 
onal safety He was astonished to) at the time. They consisted of 
Vhite people, and fine houses, and. of Creation, 
shops, and churches with tall spires. | ton: a panorama of 
ne wandered as far as St. Paul's, on Dr. S. P. To 
idway, he could go no further, but) for about th 
ned back to tell his wife that they | a panorama of 1 rvstal 
Ih a civilized land peopled by Ene don, for P. T Dal ith Lpanhoraina oO 
nen, for they seemed to all speak the ~ Holy Land for John Banvard, an 
Ish language, yward a diorama of the s: 
vers Was a pupil of Holland He Mr. Ey 
me so expert that on the death of his) landscape 
er he was promoted to chiel scene 
‘at the Park Theatre, in which ea f 1} it init Yr department 
he was employed, at the average | ar Tw th ‘ ago he was com 
ges of thirty dollars a week, about | pelled t \ ! his brush forever, o1 
iteen years He was afterward en- | account of i Which has Impaired is 
ed chiefly in painting dioramas, pano- | memory, and a g ial " f the or 
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Among Cummings’s most ar 
positions which furnished sub 
best engravers * the day 
sracelet The 
change of Queen 
ous ror ther ace 

in coloring 
Cummings s generous 
a tavorite with eve ry body 


vays ready to lend a he ping 
encouraging word to yout 
needy brother in the professic 


social in lis nature, hie 
faithful, and sympatl 
v of Mr. Morse in the foun 
National Aeademy of the Arts o 
Prom its conception in Morse’s 
During his long personal connect 


ts treasurer fie 


and untiring workers in 

Is fully attest He 
il (thanks to his early 
rehant business methods) when dar 

o-POOM pecuniary embarrassmen 
wbout tha \ th I lad Was Its prospects After serving 
obedient hit ! . and wequired twenty vears a 1Us treasurer 
practic c perience mi efullessons in token of their profound go 

managing nd mon- for his faithful labors, presente 


import thanks anda superb service of plat 
till « 


arnishes his hospitable table 


charming retreat in the ** land o 
tempts to har habits.” 
as a draught-horse The schools of the Acade my wer 
ss aspirations to become of Mr Cummings's special Care 


and his wise father conducted them with great suce: 


His sol under Many Vears according to a plan ( 


nan, in theart own devising Kor several years |i 


-colors. **Min- dueted a private school of desig 


own with great success His ene 
erted in behalf of the interests of 1 
dents never flagged Nor were his 
or his labors confined to that sphere 
scientific and literary bodies, as 
the benevolent institutions of the ¢ 
his influence. In his prime Mi 
mings was one of the busiest of me 
When in 1838 his friend Pro 
Morse was ready to exhibit his el 
magnetic telegraph to the pubile 
rooms at the University of the City o 
York, Mr. Cuminings and his famil 
unting small por- a few others were invited to be pres 
eof a vitnesses of the experimental exhib 


[nn this stv] 


some admirable Compo That exhibition was made by Wires st 
ired a contemporary ed around the room Gentlemen p 
were requested to frame brief disp 

for transmission. One of them, in « 

plimentto Mr. Cummings, who had | 
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ved military promotion, gave: ** At toward which he had watched 
m—the universe! By kingdoms solicitude as a trustee and one « 
vheel!” ing committee, General Cumm 
military science and tactics Mr. Cum- | quished the treasurership 

vs became very etlicient. In the See administering its required duties 


Regiment N.Y.S. Light Infantry he | forty years without intermission 


ed through all the official grades, from | spring of that year he left thi 
on to colonel, and commanded it sey retired to a beautiful home 
vears In 1838, Governor Seward com prepared nl the quiet village of Mansfield 


ssioned him brigadier-general, his eom- | Centre, in Connecticut, where he has 


formed companies of the city. General | his children in the city of New York 
mings was regarded as one of the Both General and Mrs Cummings (the 


dest military jurists in the country. | were married in 1822) are still blessed with 


d embracing many of the **crack” | resided, passing the winter month 


s decisions, made by virtue of lis office, | the most vigorous physical and mental 


ugh sometimes contested by the most health, the love and reverence of nume r 


ient legal talent of the city, were nev- | ous children and their children’s children 
ersed by higher authority. The su- | and the exquisite de 


Le@ht of % tnd sé 


or discipline of the troops under his | rene domestic life The e 
mmand produced an emulation in mili- | matrimonial career so long and so happy 
circles in the city which has increased | has seldom been witnessed He 
the lapse of vears In Stature, compact in hgeure dig 
neral Cummings made small copies | refined in manners, amiable, and 
r-colors of General and Mrs. Wash- | flowing with good-humor 
on from Stuart’s portraits in the Boston General C 


lenweum, In 1851, a Governor-General | much to the literature of art by nume 


hi 0 


Canada, seeing and admiring them, said, | leetures and essays [In 1865 he completed 
Hlow Inv Queen would delight in sueh a | and published in octavo \V 

ire of Mrs. Washington!’ The artist | pages, entitled Historical’ 

erously presented it to her Majesty, | National Academy of De 
| with a letter of acknowledgement from | forever remain an authentic 

he received a beautiful gold medal | worthy histon f the founda 

tional Academ 
‘r seeing the present home-building | Arts of Design during the first 


ring her effigy on one side. progress of the N 


Academy compl ted, the progress of its existence 





CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


CHAPTER] 
TRAVELLERS SET OUT ON A JOURNEY 
t from Madrid, and the station 
Throngs of soldiers 
throngs of priests 
eivillans: thrones of 
all moving to and ¢ 
mingled with the ra 
ploves and showing I 
of steam to stir up ever 
Spaniard to unwonted 
ality and portentous 
In the midst of this bus 
two men stood apart 
himself, with eves | 
the entrance, as thoug 
Ing some one whose ad 
of noordinary mportar 
of these was an unm 
Spaniard, of medium s 
complexion, penetrath 
eves, and sombre eount 


His dress was that of a « 





but his bearing was n 
and his face and Yehe) 
pression savored of the « 
The other was an Knelis 
with all his country bean 
his face, tall in stature, | 
complexion, with gray eve 
open, frank expression. Hy 
a thin mustache, thax 
whiskers, and no beard 
stood in an easy, noncha 
titude, with sa eveglass 
in one eve, and a light « 
his hand, whieh he s 
carelessly upon his leg 

At) length the two 
roused by the approach 
party of people, who wer 
doubted |y the very ones 
whom they had been thus 
ne 

This party consisted of 
persons. First, there v 
elderly man, florid, sto 
and fussy—the Paterfami 
Punch, witha dash of the li 
father of comedy. He w 
idently in a terrible strait 
halting between two opm 
namely, whether he should 

ver his family, or go away and see after his luggage. Then there \ 
tain or uncertain age 


a faded, washed-out blonde, who surveyed the s« 
ixture of trepidation and caution 
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er of these, however, could 
interest in the ey 
and it must have been the third 
his party who had led them to 
third one 
attention 


dv. of shielit and 


idy, 

sweet and lovely face, round 

iveliness, merriment, and 

ch were expressed in ever 

sparkling eves And 

eted and the woman fussed, this Ali rig 

If- | see Miss We 
Mrs. | 


person stood with admirable se 
looking round Inquiring 


she too might be expecting Katie, 


umilias hesitated a little longer 
rac up fis mind, for ling 
alt, | 

No sooner had he erone than 
o voune men, who had held baelk | ment 


hurried to the spot The Ene- | Mrs. Russell 


e hurried away after 


n reached it first. The elder lady, | around, as 


him, stared for an instant, and | iard’s eves 
bruptly turned her back, thus giv and jealousy 
1@ Most pointed ** Madame Russell, 


ithe eut direct in tl 
nsulting manner In thus turning | voice, ** commanda 


found herself face to face with the help is 

wd, who made a very ceremonious These words were pla 
Saving, Ashby, who, however, only smiled 
It gif me mooch pleasure, Madame ** Madame,” said Lopez, still more « 
ell, to pay my respetts, an to weesh ly, *commanda me Shall | condutt 
vood-day.” 

this the lady hesitated, as though For a momen 
iding to give this man also the cut, | clined to accept the proffered aid, but it 


eracious ; was only for a moment hie 


Mees 


t Mrs. Russell seemed in 


] ] 
Pood lady 


finally she chose to be 


nding her hand, she said, was timid She dreaded a SCE ]LE Yq lal 
ty these t 


Thanks, Captain Lopez; ['m glad to | rel in so public a place bet 
vou, for Mr. Russell has left us, and jealous and hot-headed vouths would 


i little frightened in this crowd.’ too terrible, so she : 


Oh, then,” said Lopez, kel hope to haf Oh. no, no,” ; 
honnaire to condutt you to the car- | ** Thanks, Captain Lopez, I think 


vou to conduet me to our Ca 


and to say the adios.” ask ! 
Oh, thanks.” said Mrs. Russell; ** Mr. Russell will be with us immedia 
Upon this Lopez offered his arm 


| really feel very much obliged.’ 
Now the Englishman had searcely seem- | Mrs. Russell took 
to notice the insult of Mrs. Russell; for, | Ashby followed s] 


past her, he had instantly ad * Katie,” said he 


and they 


ishing 

need toward the young lady aforesaid, | going too.’ 
seized her hand with a quick, strong, ** What!” said 
ery grasp. And the young lady afore- | ‘Sin this train 

1, whose eyes had been fixed on him as * Yes, along 

idvaneed, erasped his hand also, while ‘* How pertect 

ish passed over her lovely face, and whieh expression SHON 

eyes rested upon him with a look | were on 


ch might well thrill through and | other. ‘ But then, you 


very good terms 


ough the favored recipient of such a! sumed, ** Mr. Russell sas the 


ince us only 
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eonti ! a 
Bi Ba 
1 
piaces 
You must 
Don't 
They're 


ppit 
LPrlez 


or 


Doth 


You 


, ' 1] 
confounded Russells 


larl ne 


to you compared with Rus 


I 
eht to interfere. 


me. 
He's not 


Ls¢ rable 


euard 
scoundre] 
He's 
you to marry that cad of 

Make 
Ill 


Sonly a 


Mn 
] 

i contemptible 
: . 

to his Tace, 
Planning 
a son ol 
i) 
vou 


Ashby 


earnest voice 


But read miy letter. 


your day, darling. see 


to-night at Burgos 

poured forth this in a quiet, low, 

as they traversed the short 

pace that lav between them and the cars, 
Mean 


others had reached a carriage, 


e listened in silence. 


issell entered. Lopez imme 
a ‘aptam Lo 
»-into our carriage. He 


must 
avel with us. 

growled Ashby. 
the 
Why, old 
than me.” 


ll put forth 


fernal sneak!” 


he continued, ** what's 


He 


tes him 


ean t vO, 
worse 


moment Mrs. Russe 


ealled, in a thin, shrill 


sne 


; yy? 1 ; 
auntie dear,” said Katie. 


Ina 


Pe rhaps 


moment 
ld 
‘she’s so horrid, you know 
‘ Ashby, 


darling 


chimed in Ashby 


better 70,”” said Katie: 


* oood by for the 

» took her in his arms and 
iberately kissed her two or three times. 
Katie then darted aw 


id Mrs 


vith Indien ition 


av and entered the 


spe echless 


CALrYVLAGt to fl Russell | 


moment Katie had gone, up came 


, Shaking his 
Look here, 
Didn 


e. vou! 


tI tell vou 


said Ashby, ina 


laving his hand heavily on the 


| } 
none Of this msolence, 


ni cood man, orl shall have tot 


better manners. You know perf: 


that Katie is engaged to me, ai 


mean to make her mv wife 
You 
sronately: 


Pooh !”’ 


ously. 


shall never!” ered R Iss 
never!” 


exclaimed Ashby cont 


hever 


‘Tm her guardian,” said Russ 
“That be.” Ashby 


‘but only for a months 


said 


may 
few 


] 
iQ} 


ean Wait. Don't be alarmed.” 
‘You shall never marry her!” 
‘*Pooh, my good man! Attend t 
luggage.” 

Muttering inarticulate threats, n 
with curses, Russell now stamped off 
entered the carriage. Here he fow 
pez. At the sight of the man his 
burst all bounds. With Ashby li 
felt under some restraint; but with | 
there was nothing of the kind, and 
dered him out in the most insulting 
ner. 

Lopez, however, refused to Stir, t 
him that Madame Russell had giver 
permission to remain, 

‘*Madame Russell be hanged!” 1 
the other. ‘You get out of this, o 
Vl kick you out!” 

** No, sefior,”’ said Lopez, coolly, 
visa you not to try violencia.” 

For a moment Russell measured 
head to foot: but the sight ot 
sinewy young Spaniard did not 1 
him. 


from 


His own muscles were some 
flabby, and by no means fit for a st 
with this vigorous youth. 

So he chose another and a safer 
He sprang out and began to baw] lo 
for the guard. 
Russell could not speak a word of Spat 
and when the guard came up he cou 


And 


might have had to travel with his 


explain. himself. so Russell, 


all, 


VN 
\\ 


e 
ed 


Was 


leome companion had not an une 
ally appeared upon the scene 
Ashby, who had been standing 
and had comprehended the whole s 
tion. Now 
like a native. 
here, Russell,” said he, ‘I « 


W hat’s the ro 


Ashby could speak Spa 


‘See 


mind giving youa lift. 


Russell hesitated for a moment, but 


rage against Lopez had quite swallo 
up his anger at Ashby, and he ace 
the aid of the latter. 


explain what Ashby very well knew 


So he went o 


situation in the carriage. 


But, very unfortunate 


Ashby th 
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pia ned to the guard Tl 


he guard 
cle red Lope Z out At which sum 
t cvallant captain thought 


retreat. Which he etfected 


y fit to » proceeded to st 
in good 1 summon 


up his biood 























WHY, MR. ASHBY! 


—YOU HERE ?”’ 


der, drums beating and colors flving. | ing no 
| with many expressions of polite re 


notice 


idvaneed to 
‘Senor,’ 


“al - hh 
a plea ** for the part that you have taken 
t journey. matter | 


orret Ashby 
the ladies and many wishes for a } 


Spahisi 


1th this 


will eall vou to account 
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that marvellous Spanish mant 
equ lly adapted to adorn and to 
Although im the opposite seat Slie 
close to Ashby, but at the othe 
thre compartment, i which pos 
could wateh him the more eas 
me.” two were the only occupants 
other. QOnee or twice Ashby seves fe 
as he raised his head or changed 


ommunicate with vou.” | tion; but he paid no attention to | 
men bowed and with did he even seem aware of her ey 
hate they s« parated to | while she sat veiled, so that the « 

1 the tram of her glance could not be seen 

his particular juncture For about half an hour the. sit 
from behind a pillar aj} remained unaltered, but at the ¢ 
h figure had been there | that time the lady made a re-adjus 


and had closely watehed | of her mantilla which exposed 


\shby’s proceedings from | head and face. The hands whi 
nad [It was impossible to raised to perform this act were soft, 1 
it her graceful shape and | plump, and dimpled, and might of 
I ovements indicated youth, | selves have attracted the admirat 
eeested possible beauty. This fig- | one less preoccupied than Ashby: 
toward the train, andentered | the face that was now revealed 
we into which Ashby had | which might have roused the du 
mortals. It was a dark olive fac 
iext moment the guard banged the | features of exquisite delicacy; thi 
behind her, the great bell rang, the | were large, lustrous, and melting, f) 
puffed and snorted, and then, with | with long lashes; the eyebrows de 
steam, the elank of machin- | ly pencilled; the hair rich black, gl 
rumble of many wheels, the | and waving in innumerable ripples 
indeved out of the station on | cheeks were dimpled,‘and her lips 
mney to the North curved into a faint smile as she sat \ 
demure face and watched Ashby It 
have been a certain mesmerism i 
gaze, or it may only have been that 
CHAPTER TI by had at last grown weary of his 


thoughts, for suddenly he looked up 
HOW MR. ASHBY MEETS WITH A VERY DEAR ; ; 


AND VERY LOVELY YOUNG FRIEND 


caught her eyes fixed thus on him 
a moment an expression of astonis 
ON entering the carriage Ashby took a | filled his face; then the smile of the 
ind prepared to make himself com- | deepened, and her eyes fell. 
or the journey The hurried At this Ashby jumped from his seat 
last few minutes, the fare * By heavens!” he exclaimed. ** D 
prospect of a new meet ‘es! Oh, Dolores!” 
he additional prospect of He uttered these words with a stra 
a hostile encounter with Lopez, were cer- | intonation, yet there was joy in his « 
flicient food for reflection Con- | and in the tone of his voice, together 
sequently he was in a fit of abstraction so | the wonder that had been at first disp 
profound that he did not notice the female | ed. As he spoke he seized her hand 
who entered the carriage both of his, and, holding it fast. seat 
\s the train rolled out, the new-comer | himself in the place immediately oppos 
lso made herself comfortable in her seat, | After a moment Dolores drew away 
opposite to that of Ashby hand with a light laugh 
opportunity of examining * Ah, senor,” said she, ** you do not st 
if she felt so in-| very quick at recognizing your old 
f was so closely | quaintances.” 
‘cognition. Her dress, She spoke with the purest Castilian a 
was in the latest fash- | cent, and the rich and mellow tones of hi 
ith inimitable grace | voice were inexpressibly sweet. 
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ee 


TENDS WERE COMFOR 


idea idea 


[ had 


invwhere near 


ho ho that vou 
You were the |: 
ery last person that I could have ex 
How eould I expect to 


that 


t 


ist, 
ted to see See 
thought 


And 


here, Dolores 7? l Vou 


still at Valencia are you 


Yes from here to Burgos. 
non my way to visit my aunt at Pam 
ill. Mamma 
with me. “or ill 

to tre el The 

With me to Madrid, but 
There was no time 
it 


just how 


hot 


So I 


could 
too 
cood Tilda 


had to 


She 


IS 
she is 
alone 
re 
to 


MaMa. 


another companion. Besides, is 
from here to Burgos.” 
Oh, Dolores, little Dolores!” eried Ash 
how delightful it is to see you again ! 
ita lucky chance!” 

But it was not altogether chance,” said 
ores. 

How 

Why, I saw you.” 

Saw me?” 

Yes: You see, 


I was watching you. 


IN SPAIN 





lL was | the station tor tl 


hi 
then 


and saw vou come 


it} [ 


vou all the time till vou entered 


nage, and then I came here too 


sir 
Saving this es tossed het pretty 
little 
smiled more be 
You see 
est and most ¢ nevaging 
that 
I saw 
thought | 


to 


Dolor 


With a 


head triumphant an and 


‘thin than ¢ 


continued, in 


slit 
manner, “aS SO 
and 


indeed 


and 


ho oOnvy could KTLOW Whi 


veiled 


when vou | vlad 


and | 


‘AWK 


Vas Ve ry 


would follow vou 


Spe vou, and set if vou had any 
membranee left of poor little me 


Was a Shade ¢ 


For a moment there 
As 


her hand and pre ssed 


barrassment on hbv's face, and then 


passed, He Took 
fervently 
Dolores, Prien 


wand all 


of mine, an ne ‘forget vou as long as 


I live that was done for me by you 


Wilh you 


and yours. This sudden meeting 


Is the most delightful thing that could pos 


1) 
SEDI 


vy have happened 





NEW 


l tation 

ror the poor Dolores! 
Ashby 
how could J 
could 
ak 
young | 


es sald In a tone 


lmagine 
vou iled so 
1O one recognize 


fi re 


vou 


not spe Ie 


adies In Spain can 


Eng 


unheard-of adven 


* they are in 


his is an 
a young lady, should travel 
life and death, 
here to 

And 


nted to speak to you once more 


alone But it is a case of 


vou know, and it is only from 


Burgos, where [ shall find friends 
then | Wa 
And you, sehor—are you going to England 
how 

Again there came over Ashby’s face a 
look of embarrassment. His present jour 


ney was a delicate subjeet, which he could 


not aise 


‘Well 


‘I'm only 


ISS well with Dolores 


very 


t 


said, after a brief pause 


far 


sy 
no, 2S 


, 
FoIng as as Bayonne 


on 
long it seems since | 


{ 
[t's 


how 


DuUSINeSS 


saw VO more than a 
ear.” 
** And hay 


¢ sweet 


‘Yes. > said 


tently 


e I changed, senor 7?” she ask 


Ashby, her in 


looking at 
Dolores returned his look with another, 
to 
to look into the depths 


tv of which w wonderful 


He 


seemed 
soul 


as 


of her and the lustrous eyes which 


were fastened on his appeared as though 


Her 
rht and bantering, 
smile that 


thev strove to read his inmost heart. 


manner, I as 11 


owever,W 


and it Wi With a 


merry she 


went on 
Ah! 
senor 


No 


dark, 


And how, 


changed 


and ves,” said Ashby, drinking in 
‘In the 


*¢ vou could not possibly be het 


] 


her deep, liquid glances 


ter or more beautiful than vou used to be: 


but,in the second place, you are more wo 


vet seventeen, senor.” 
Ashby, ‘‘ 


not vet asked after the 


of course, ' 


the mamma, who loves you so,” 

‘an inconsequential 

is thinking of vou, so that all other 
vrhts were driven out of my head.” 

‘but do 


“said Dolores: 
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not 


about 


you Want to hear 
mamma 2° 
Of course. 
her till I die. 
Was she not a mother to me in n 


And vou, Dolores 


I shall love he ral 
Did she not save 


need ? 
He stopped short, and seemed so} 
confused and agitated. 
ee Yes.” 


seribable tenderness: 


said Dolores, in a tone 
‘ves, she | 
like a 
has always talked about vou. 


the dear mamma mothe 
It IS 
Dolores, child, sing that sone that 
Assebi taught sine that be 
beautiful Enelish sone of ‘Sweet H 


you ; 


sing that sweetest, loveliest. most 7 
ful Seottish song of * Lochaber.’ 
And here, in a voice full of ex 
tenderness and pathos, Dolores Sal 
with Ss} 
The tender regret of her voi 
fected herself; she faltered, and hey 
illed; but the tears were instantly « 


mournful air, ‘* Lochaber,” 


words. 


away by a sunny smile. 
‘And 

that | 

nothing 
‘‘NorI,” said Ashby; ‘‘nor] 


I have forgotten not one thing.” 


SO, senor,” said she, 


have forgotten nothing otf 


His voice was low and tremulous 
was a strange yearning look in his « 
With a sudden impulse he held « 
hand as though to take hers, but Di 
cently drew hers away. 

“And have 


since ¢ 


in Madrid 


she asked, in a tone that seen 


you been 


convey something of reproach. 


‘* No,” said Ashby ‘You know 


I fell ill at Valencia, where you save: 


ife by your tender care, | was on my 
to Barcelona. When I left you I res 
Then I we 
to ( 
I've been Ihh M { 


my interrupted journey. 
Marseilles and Leghorn, then 
and finally to Madrid. 
three months.” 

‘And you didn’t think it wort] 
to write to us in all that long time 
Dolores, with a reproachfulness in 
tone which was now very marked 

** Write ?”’ 


twice 


said Ashby; ** why, ] 
from Marseilles, 
from Leghorn.” 

‘We never heard.” said Dolores, s 

** not once.” 

“Bat J said Ashby, earn 
‘Don't you believe me, Dolores 7” 


once and 


wrote,” 


‘* Believe vou, senor ? 


tion [t was the fault of the post-offi 


these times of trouble—that was all 


What a q 


A 
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lam very glad to kno 


what to think about t 


dam | forgiven, Dolores Ashby 


es replied with a sweet smile, and 
| 


\ 


her hand, which the voung@ man iby looked at Dolores 


ad pre ssed tenderly 
otherobieect 


d not know,” said he, ** there WI 
i against me to be forgiven: but 
isign that you are the same Dolores Nn Surprise 
mu were a year ago.” and then 
vavs, said she, ‘always the same 
en she withdrew her hand thought before vy left that loved 
\nd now, senor,” said she, with a per *: but since L have seen 
le effort, as of one who approaches a | feel—that I do not 

subject, ‘this beautiful In These words were spoken 
who is she 7” low, feverish whisper At 
ws eves fell before the fixed and started as though she had | 


md INqQuLlry of those of Dolores, who | sheaverted he r face, and held 1} 


ed him closely, and lost nothing of | depreecating|y 


ange of features Ah. said » In asad voice 
This lady 2° said he, and hesitated | foo] 
Yes.” said Dolores, gently compliment, 
She is a—a Miss Westlotorn.” must not sa 
{nd she loves you very, very, very | forgive you—never, neve) 

and tenderly,” said Dolores, in a At this Ashby was brought back to his 


breathless voice; ‘Sand you are go- | senses with a sudden and 


Vholesonmve 


>be married to her, and she will soon hoek, and said no more uy 

mur wife.” In fact, he now felt afraid 
ry said nothing, but sat looking | said altogether too muc! 

vely embarrassed, 

You never mentioned her to us at Va 

i.” continued Dolores. 

No,” said Ashby. CHAPTER II 


And why not?” asked Dolores. who 
: HOW ASHBY MEETS WITH ANOTHER FRIEND 


AND HOW HE TAKES HIM INTO 
HIS CONFIDENCH 


his confusion, but was eager to know 
truth. 
[ had not seen her,” said Ashb 
You had not seen her,” repeated Do THAT evening they 
eS **Ah!’—she hesitated for a mo vhere, on account 
ent, and then went on—‘‘so you saw her | line, the train w: 
terward. And she loves you!” o clock on the folle 
These last words were spoken with in- | formed Ashby 
bable tenderness and mournfulness with friends 
\nd—she—loves—you,” she repeated, in | aeeompany her 
oice that had sunk almost to a whisper; | his earnest en 
nd she is to be your wife—the English | Burgos before, she said 
not far from station 
Well,” said Ashby, making an effort | in her resolve to go alone 
overcome his embarrassment, ‘* it is—it | ed her, however. and saw 
wbout time. The fact is, ] I did ask | ty through the streets and int 
to to be my wife.” venerable house not far from the 
(nd she 7” He then retraced his steps, and made the 
one ¢ Well she said she would, | best of his wav t he Fonda del Norte 


] 


k. said Ashby, evasively where he put 

You think!” exclaimed Dolores. Here, after dinner 
Well, you see, there’s a difficulty.” a time, meditating o0\ 
\ difficulty 2” day, and conjecturing 





vere 


Harry 


CLPeSSec 


his 


stnall mustache 


and 


f > 
“ce 


Rivers 


take 


INSIST 


Vou 


with vour business in Italy 


VOU 


hit 
! 


LhOd Tha Ke 


NEW 


Viiat com 
Viiour [ie 

bub on 
al W Ile re 


were not at 
also too late 


te to hope 
yostponed till 
to feel 


? 
Tile 


More 


before, when 


is life 
loud exela 


Saroused by i 


Loo mr\ 


old ! 
wonderful! 
Xl 


and the ne 


ne the hand 
How 


vorld did vou 


are Vou 


vou know. old fellow.’ 


L eal 


lve 


| this no end ot 


Ick Deel bored to 
But 
account of 


went off 


come along to my 


and vive an vourself.”” 


two friends then and soon 


wiv seated in the rooms ol 


eomlort 


Ri flasks of wine 


the 


Vers th Sonne 


» along evening 


ers was of about the same age 


1 different in appear 


Ovals 


f medium height, very 


s Trame 


1 His hai 


vow broad and open 


and very 


vas erisp and curl 


is 
] 
1 


hi eve fu of 


He had a 


but no beard or whiskers, 


md life volatility e 


ana 


his laughing eves, with his smooth 


smile, gave him a most 


In 


of those ri 


and winning 


ing short, Harry 


cLprype arance 


Vas One ire good fellows 


friends wherever they go, who 


the world into their confidence, who 


making every one familiar with 


on 
about 


arving Tortunes, and carry 


them a perpe tual atmosphere Of JON 
DreeZy cheerfulness 


said Harry, 


ind 


Weil 


old as they 


rars and wine, “1 


seen vou or heard of vou since 


ht 
left How did you get on 


W hat made 


turn up in this queer way at Burgos? 


Barcelona 


This isn't the sort of place that (d expect 


a friend in 


na 


[in on my way to Bayonne just now,” 
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sud 


Lilie train stopped 


shby, “and I stopped her 


Bayonne isn't a bad place 


ry [ spent a week there on 


wine, but bad tobaceo and infer: 
He re we have evood C1gars 
Deo 


aha 


vou know old chap I dor 


any of the Spanish wines—do 


the same time, | drink vour ve 


rut 


nh your pre sent 


health, together with ire 
and good luck 


ney 


Whatever that may be.’ 


Thanks,” said Ashby, ‘* and 
to vou.” 
* Lool 
vou look a little down in the 


No bad luek 
said Ashby, 


Sala 


x li Pe, old chap,’ 
Ml 
trifle seedy. L hope 
Oh no.” nothing 
ticular 
* The fact Is, vou seem to have 

high moral tone, and your forme 

I don't 


but 


flow of genial conversation 
a Paul Pry, 
to gain sympathy and find a 


ath i 
ail - ¢ 


De ny dear | 


WON 


] 


Visti 
vho can hear and help. whi. 
is—here you have him 


* Well,” said Ashby, 


oecupled, that’s a fact 


a fis 5 


1 a litt 
q Preoceupied ¢ That's vour il 


it it Well. Suppose we adopt 


word 
Ashby knocked the ashes off hi 


Is 


what then 7” 


and said, 

that I] 

ter make vou my father-confessor 
Allright,” said Harry; ‘* that’s 


Go ahead. MV son 


a retlective look, 
L rather think, 


with 
Harry, 


was made for. 
Out with it 
of its perilous stuff 
Shar? 
Well,” said Ashby, ‘‘in the first p 
I’m just now meditating matrimony 
‘Matrimony !” 
‘Yes; but that’s not 
runaway 
‘A 
think of a fellow like you planning a 1 
Now if it was I, it w 
be the proper thing. | 


Cleanse 
Make a clean 


fess vour 


al It's a son 
mateh.” 
By Jove 


runaway match! 


away match! 


But is it really 


a runaway mateh 7” 

* Well, it amounts to that, for I've 
ed the girl to clear out from her frit 
and come with me.” 


* Well, old fellow, all T can say is 


And please may! 


luck to you both! 


be the best man?” he added, with a d 


accent that brought an involuntary sn 
‘But Who 


and where is she now 


to Ashby s face. on. 


a8) 


the charmer ? 





\ 
\ 


ind 


1) 


ne 


t 


\ 
LO 


ANSW vour 
in Bur 


said Harry 


i} 


s here Os 


ACTOSS border 


Why, 1 like 


(rret? 


riends Just 


tard ih ali 


be solved 


t het those t 


from 


that can be dot e 


come to the point, 
name,” said Ashby, 
kK itie Westloton hh. 
Westlotorn.” repeated Harry 
her, hie ird 


and don't think I ever 


me in all my life 


t 
ot 


acquainted with her at Cadiz a 


‘said Ashby * Her fa 


| been a merchant there, and had 


mths ago, 
u 


ibout a year before. She was there 


er step-mother, who took no partic 


ve of her a miserable beast ofa 


She was in correspondence with 
sterin England, a Mrs. Russell, whom 


ill 
ept urging to come on and take Katie 
This Mrs. Westlotorn 


nduced her husband before his death 


from Spain. 


ypoint Russell, her sister’s husband, 


s guardian, and it was this Russell 


s wife whom she expected on, bul 
eould not \ft 
me Mrs. Westlotorn decided to move 
which thought 


easanter So 


getaway very easily 


idrid, she would be 
residence about three 


ths ago she made the move, and after 


Katie and | saw as much « one an 


as We wished, and she became regu 


engaged to me 

mo the step mother approved did she? 
Oh, altogether.” 

Well, what’s the trouble 

Oh Russell, the 


this infernal cuard 


As soon as he 
his wife began to 
tried to the 
also tried to keep me aw 
Then 
they allowed some Spanish black 
Mrs 


now, 1s hot 


vou know Came on, 


make trouble 


break up engagement: 


the 
ffi 


ail 


av from 


there w 


as another 


ds to vet acquainted with them 


lotorn, the widow, you k 
heavy in the chase of a 
rit that 


after 


husband, and 


all the voung fellows 


Katie were after her 


rst of them was a chap named Lopez 


) 


calls himself a captain in the Spanish 
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\ 
\ 


Well 


first that 


scheme 


this may hi: fault, for I sa 


fellow was 


ad, not at 
Why, he’ 
that’s 


be Katie's 
of 


Jove! 


lardian 


think that——a t 


allor ! 


By only think—a tailor! 


ties guardian! 


Do vou SUpPpose | 
Ing to stand any 


‘By Jove! 


nonsense froma 


ho hot inless vou're deep 


n his books,” said 


Harry ana ¢ in | 
then, 
ought 


\ hie nh vo re away 


to 


from home 


be a free man mo vou Ir 
ek +} 
sigh ed the 9 


Well, ] 


and the 


lardian, did vou 


told hin 


should 
mark 
Don I 


but 


I'm 


vou 


know 
there it 


makes ho aditte rence 


threatened him 
Threatened! 
Why 


IS dee pin Some p 


Why 


because tl] 


Money 
Katie 
the n 


Ss mon¢ 


Of eourse 
sand pounds 
bonds 


Spanish 


foo] 


Sil 


Not 


enou 


resolved t] 


half 


oet 


a Gozen plans 


hie rto marry 
headed 


cock-eved 
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t 


is to pu ( 


here 


as 


THE CAPTURE OF THE TI 


Yo iseem to be very deep in Russe II's 
He could not have 


| { 


Om Monty cont 


ne did, lie 


ding dis 


“OOT COURSE 
ho matter 

swin 
at any 
on 


eve 


to a 


» anything 


Vv dare 


hterest am 


SO I¢ iS 


atch over her 


issell must have had rather 


ersations Did vou eve) 


1OnS 


thev're facts 


‘ONS 
and that’s one 
He 


eh and through 


knows per 


Station, Just 


because 


Came 
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otf: and 


to 


watch to prevent 


lown Katie Iheé 


me from se 


“And what do Vou propose 


[ve arranged it | 
a let 


leaving Madrid 


‘Oh: a 


er, and handed it 


wrote t 


we were ask 


t 
t 


meet me at Biarritz, naming a 


AIN,—T[ SEI 


have friends there, and I will take 
their 
marry 


The English chaplait 
We 


On the arrival of Russell I 


house. 
us. will then eut off to | 
land, Wi 
to him and demand my wife's 
If W 


commence legal proceedings agallst 


prop 


he refuses to disgorge, | Md at 
and by way of preliminary I will 
scoundrel a horsewhipping.” 

‘This arrangement i 
but what about the lady 


] 
all ve ry 


Will she 


S 


sent ¢” 
‘Consent Why, shell jump 
chance,” said Ashby, confidently. 
‘She must be very fond of you 
‘Fond of Why, 
infatuated about me.” 
Good!” said Harry, 
You 


and for peace, So here am | 


me / she’s perf 


Wi I], 111 \ 


I'm your man. want me fon 


your sete 
at the duel and your groomsmanh al 


wedding.’ 





CHAPTER 
RAILWAY 
SUDDEN 


[V 
TRAIN 


STOP 


THE COMES TO A 


ty early on the following morning 
\N is up and out He walked 
vn in all directions, with a strange. 


over 


e watchfulness in his eves as though 
Who was 
ject of his search? Was it Katie, 
answer to his proposal had not vel 
Was it 


icked on the previous evening 


e lookout for some one 


riven 


Dolores, whom he 
Or 
his rival Lopez, with whom he had 
W hich 


it was did not appear, for Ashby was 


» stand in mortal conflict 


if d to be 


unsuccessful, and to return 


battled 


igh was now left him to snatch a hasty 


is inna man. Barely time 


st, after which he hurried to the sta 


The place was thronged. Passengers 
arriving, and the train was filling 
dly. Ashby stood, as he had stood on 
previous day, watching. Singularly 
ough, Lopez like himself, 
non the lookout, for he could see him 
No words, how 
passed between them, and the chal 
ve which Lopez had threatened was not 
forth-ecoming. At length the patience 
both was rewarded 


also, Was 


vling in the distance, 


\ eab drove The broad 
the 


rest of the party were inside 


up. 
through 


face of 
ssel] Was seen window 

But, to 
by’s amazement, he saw Harry Rivers 
ig outside with the driver. As the 
stopped, Rivers leaped lightly down 
| opened the cab door himself. Then 
Then Harry assisted 
After this he 
sted Katie out of the cab, and Ashby 
that she looked as fresh, as bright, and 


Russell] got out. 


s. Russell to descend. 


looming as a rose, that she showed not 
we of care oranxiety, and that she was 
sprightly and coque ttish as ever 

Confound the fellow 


\sh 


Harry 


Crow led 


to himself, as he wondered how 


{ found them out and made their ae 


; 
also his good 


him 
had 


re Was one passenger more 


iintanee, eny ving 


But the elimax vet to come. 
This one 


Harry 


Ashby, this 


» Was assisted out of the cab by 
he utter stupefaction of 
vas Dolores. 

So overwhelmed was Ashby that he 

«lL without motion, having quite 

that 


lost 
coolness 


It was 


mind and 


ch usually distinguished him 


presence ot 
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wonderful enou 


\ \ hy ft } 
ove W1itl l I 


there 

blow 

and 

not think 
stood, and lie 
along on thei 
approached Kat 
bright 
fl 
il 


Sine, Tu 
a 
the 


On 


ish passed over 
lowed 


contrary al 


him for 


ahh lists 
down. This trouble¢ 
ment it happ nea 

from Dolores 


that look 


a smile 
to vet from Ka 
the fellow was too ridieulous 
ally wanted a smile from each of tl 
As they passed, Harry dropped 

here, Ashby, 


in Heave n’s name fh 


** Look said he 


ave you hi 
all the morning? I thought 
to find Miss Westlotorn 

‘So [ did,” said Ashby, inar 


“Why, confound it 


by us all the 


. man, she 
When | 
found your dear friend, old Russell 
** Russell!” eried Ashby; ** but how 
you get acquainted with him ?” 
Acquainted! 


alive 


time 


Man 


know 


cried Harry. 
By Jove! a man ought to 


his own didnt 


tailor, oughtn't he | 
r| 


night. Ll thought 


Russell was a different man 


think of it last vour 
the name is 
common enough, you know People 
but I’m not 


vroud, and I don’t owe him very much; 
| 


erally dodge their tailors, 


and, besides, this is Spain, and he can’t dun 


Irie Moreover, he was in a street ro 
and I helped him out with my Spanish 
What the mischief 


ing 


does he 


with his family 


other language than 


the bye, old fellow. | must hurry 


ing to join their parts ind travel i 


1k CHIOV VOUurPse 


] 
Vell & OUI Have ¢ 


mvsell Ly \ lL Kn \ when tl 


chance of travel ig With a couple 


prettv girisast yamadan 


decline 
All this Harry 


ot words, 


Dao ‘ec 
fore Ashby 


of making a remark he was of 


wich ie 


} 


watched him, him enter 


here at nl Dolores 
} 
and the} 


vent silo 
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WAS EVIDENTLY QUITE TERRIFIED,” 


Phere was only one) ing, and had put on it his own interp 
earriage Where he tion. As Ashby entered the train 
He wore a broad he, and soon all of these people W hLOst 
vere concealed by tunes were so entangled were 
vy brown , along to the North. 
caged was he \shby sat buried in gloom, wit 


Wii 


that as Ashby en-. heart fullof bitterness and wrath; of 


ip or take any no hatred, malice, and all uncharitabli 
He had hoped to see Katie. He had « 
id seen the whole proceed ed quite confidently on meeting ones 





larry Rivers, he 


A CASTLE 
He had felt sure 


But now all three had 


oft Harry 
ailed | 1th 


ted 


¢ 
it was worse, all three had drif 


om him in one anott 
veared to be perfect! 

feetly happy Wit! 

was unsociable, and Kept 

‘Viaryv aS though his 

Yet 

Hi 


laintances or ta 


this made no « 
did not desire t 
k sm 
S He preferred to be 
thev we 


109 mood for conversation, for 


oughts, dismal as 


is full of material for meditation. 
ire, wonder, and bewilderment 
serted 


nted 
Harry t Which Ol 


id Dolores de 


he thought, h: 


How 


had 
And 
MmakInYG 


W hichever it 


she become 


himiselt 
V avreeable 


d equally bad. Ashby felt 


tlLagainst all of them. Katie seer 


»be the worst. She might have 


con 


d, he thought, to give him some sign 
the pre 


was tracking Dolores 


ien he recollected that on 
evening he 
n he Katie's 


As for Dolores, he thought that she 
t al 


as wandering through the streets 


ought to have gone on 


least have shown herself when 


Nn 
ith 


morning hours 
| 


te 
a 


But perhaps she ex 
to find him in the neighborhood of 

Evidently he himself had acted 
As for 
could not help feeling 
Har 


his own Way: a gay, 


i fool in leaving the hotel. 


iough this was the worst of all. 
iad it 


eless, impulsive dog; a 


now all 
fellow who 
uuld forget the whole world while under 


influence of a pair of bright eyes ; a 
OW Who was even now, perhaps, try ing 


cut him out. The miserable humbug, 


ilso, by a most abominable chance, had 


Both! Insatiate mon 
vould not one suffice ? 

Thus Ashby chafed, and fumed, and, | 

sorry to add, swore terribly; but all 


I 


h these girls. 


while the train kept rolling on and on 
til at length the Ebro Valley was reach 
Here the scenes that opened to view 
her 
vas a broad plain, dotted with towns 


re most attractive. Far away on elt 

villages, and filled with olive groves 
lvineyards, where catile and sheep and 
iis grazed peacefully, and shepherds, 
it-herds, and vine-dressers stared lazily 
is the train rolled by. The distant ho 
con Was everywhere terminated by lofty 
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steel-elad Crusaders 
of 


Aragon ; 
Ferdinand 

the Spanish 
Wellington 
time 


So the tr: 


to the 


ous stations: 


past the 
the barren, sar 
} 


: s ye e 
With shepherds and flocks ane 


the road, wi 


t} ts 


1@ peasal 
sO the tr 


hou 


this Was not 


to a sudden 


ame 


About such a sud and abrupt stop 
there was something very singular indeed 


No station w 


W iid and cle serted 


is hear rhe country seemed 


and no Cause Was I1lKe 
ly to stop the train at 


such a place exc pt 


some serious accident 
The priest started up with a quick move 
ment, thrust 


] 
Into his pocket, 


the breviary I 


and peered cautiously out of the window, 
ward and then forward 
roused Ash 
up and looked out 


looking first back 
It was this movement that first 
He too started 
rht 


bv. 


‘he si that he is so startling 
that it sery 


all 


something 


away 


Serious ch 


HOW THI 


AND ARI 


WHOLI 
L\PTIVE 

IT was, in truth, a strange and startling 
sight that met Ashby’s eyes as looked 


it the windo The had been 


he 
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where Dolores, having descended 


+ 


nt about | and her dark glancing eyes 
irmed men | dered searchingly about, fel 
locomotive, | Ashby. It was a glance full o 
deep earnest meaning which 
ticed in the morning; and 
looking at him, too far away 
while Ashby looked at her also 
time Harry’s roving eyes rested 
friend, and with a laugh he dr 
attention to him At this Kati 
and smiled brightly, and noddec 


ty little head half a dozen times 


reached 1e | by this seemed like mockery Kk 
s on both | saw, could very well bear this sey 
At every | which was so painful to himself 
back! Be | laugh and be happy with others, and 
ie! Shout perhaps jest about his own n 
uimed their | fac So Ashby bowed sulkily, : 
such furious | ed away his head. 
it the passen It was rather a novelty 
into their | thing. Brigands in every age h 
into their boots | travellers, but then they had a 


armed men thus stood | in coaches or carriages, on hors 


train, while the passengers | on foot. Never before had they 
‘ter a time a cry was | stopa railway train. And yet in the 
who was passing | ress of civilization the world had t 

passed, kept shout- | to this. The manners of man ea 
commodate themselves to the inve) 
This train has been stopped in the | of man, and highway robbery can br 
Majesty King Charles. <All] as easily on a railroad as on a ¢ 
ordered to come out forth- | road. Nevertheless, these particular 


ul 


and weapons of all kinds} who stopped this particular train wei 


a 
behind. Resistance will be | brigands; on the contrary, they 


h death od say x! | diers, forming part of the army of one 


came and opened | called himself King of Spain—in 
1i@ passengers stepped 

Of these | The passengers were now ord 

l altogether, | come forward for examination, one | 
and each one remained on the spot where | Here, on a little knoll, on one side « 
} lighted, and was forbidden to move in | locomotive, stood the leader of the 
Krom where Ashby stood | He was a stout, thickset man, with 
the whole crowd—the prison- | hair and bushy beard Around him 
captors He saw a group |ascore or so of armed men. The 1 
i a little ahead. | the band stood guarding the train 

’S, Stepping out by one the passengers came for 
as though it wasa pienic. On| Each one was then ordered to hand 
; 


1 the money, jewelry, watches, or « 


4 1 
»eround | irned and assist- | al 


ladic S to des "en Th | by valuables which he possessed. This 
process of lifting | to be a contribution to his Royal M 
catie, then Do-| King Charles, who was in sore ne¢ 
shed his | such contributions from all his lov 
Then came Rus- | and loyal subjects, in order to carry 
rhaps unnecessary to} the war against the rebels who wer 
lift down Nor did | sisting him. Against such a comma 
a ita hivalrous youth venture | this there could be no protest, and fron 
down Mrs. Russell, being at that! no appeal. No one offered to do eith 
particular moment engaged in conversa- | Gold, silver, copper, dirty paper mon 


tion with Katie watches, rings, brooches, pins brace] 
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is of male and female 


use, 
rown  promiscuously 
to a large basket which 
of the 
loftily disdained 


feet Carlist 


any one, 
trusted 
Spaniards. 

the turn of the 
Kirst the Pater 
ved, It w 
‘t, and 


without 


assul 


to 


he their 
came 
party. 
as a 
Russell 
vora, 
Then came 
the 


purse and 


1LOY ed 


from 


mkKets LaAdles 5 
feat Vs 


Wwatcn 


IS they were about to 


iv to where the other 


had gone, but the 
‘f stopped them 
»command of his Most 
lajesty King Charles,” 
you are | 
I inquire 
asked Harry 
vuse vou are foreigners,” 
‘arlist chief 
ry translated this to Rus 
se face assumed a sick 
To him this was ter 
e Carlist chief then directed 
vhere to go, and two of 


to the spot 


the 


er Spaniards now followe 

ed their superfluous cash 
out being detained. 
est He threw down 
No notices 
owed the others. 


} 
} 


Then came the 


a very lean wal 
was taken of him, and he 
‘hese were all 
in a group, and though con 
not been prohibited, they 


silent, 


rath 
versation 
were all 
as was perhaps natural. 
them was Lopez, who had come 


e among the first. 


He stood there si 
vatchful, and attentive. He regard 
he Russell party 
‘ked their arrest. 
it Was now Ashby’s turn, 
1 threw down 
Carlist 


in particular, and 


He came up 


his purse and watch. 
chief scrutinized 


him 
y, and then said, 


ecare 
Senor, you, being a foreigner, are to 
detained for a future examination.” 
May I join the other foreigners ?” 
ced Ashby. 


Che Carlist chief shook his head. 


Pardon me, sefior, but his Majesty has | 


SPAIN 


ust be obeved 


Each for be examined 
self. The regulati 


With this he 


ad 


DV him 
i ns are very string ne.’ 
directed one oO 

the prisoner away 


fora moment had hoped that 
able to join the Russell party 
great chagrin, fe 


himself 


00 distant to all 


yund 
another place 
communieati his friends 
The mere 


Ashby, 


ase pre 


arrest 


bad to 
same ec 
separation trom 


for fresh s isp 
Katie seem 
bright and 


+1 } x ] 1% 
see that she was laughing and taikin 


Harry quit merrily I 


His separation 
which | to him, evidently 
brought joy to her as she, then, afte: 
rt? Had her 
Was it possi bie that 
forget? With these 
thoughts, and others like them, this idiotic 


youth persisted in tormenting himself. 


all, a mere shallow fi all 
love been feigned 
she could so soon 
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nded 


sacred person ; 
his vood WOrK 


sending 


} 
vn? nthea 
lL person tiie Wali 
I 


ced them, and 


also 1 


of his M lesty. for their venerous 


| 
Finally he informed 


, 
them 

, 
HDouNndless 


In his pity und 


Is permitted 


ir journey The only 
rmission were 
‘tained lest 
Against 
his M Lye sty’s o 


rom this pe 
ho were de 
among them 
} overn 
uard 


them 


news corre 


icularly on their g 


swarn with 


rers, Who 


The 


to retain part of 


English 
lowed 
\eccompanied by some Car 


out what they thought 


was set aside Russell 


irly his Meanwhile others 


band went through the train, and 
d themselves to whatever seemed 


Among the 


ful were 


USé 


things th ‘ted as 


ust mail-bags, w th, like the 


foreigners, were taken away for further 


nation 


1 
this the obstructions were re 


m the road, the engine started, 


Tro 


vent on its way, and the prison 


ho more 


CHAPTER 


AND 


VI 


KATIE MANAGE 
VES IN THEIR ¢ 


HOW HARRY 
THEMSEI 


rO ENJOY 
APTIVE STATE 

THE train moved off; and as the puffing 
and panting of the engine, the rumble of 
the whee the whistle 


died a 


sengers fe 


t! 
is, and the shriek of 


vay in the distance, the captive pas 


lt desolate indeed, for it seemed 


is though hope itself had been 
Mm. 


The Carlist chief then sp. 


n examining the contributi 
al subjects of King Charl 
peared to give him much 


alter adue lnspec 


tion, were @ 
aeposited in a stout oaken 
He now turned his 

prisoners, and briefly exam 
to their nationality, res 


aenee ( 


acted ;: general interpreter 
vas no difficulty coming 
derstanding 

that they woul 
another pl ice for { 
] 


deplored the necessity 


them to be patient, 
should be put to 


sible, and that 
nd aftery 
had not! 
himself 
S more ian Was prude nt u 
‘ate circumstances He el 
fumed, allin English, and mut 
English iron-clads, ; 
He also ma 
the 
land, and made the statement that B 
But tl 
English, and Harry did not think it 
while, on 


¢ about 
) ? Times 
threats about wrath of 


never would be 


Slaves 
the whole, to translate 
Nor did Harry f 
much inclined to say anything on 
behalf, 


said; and 


Carlist chief 
There was, indeed, noth 

besides, he happene ad t 
joving himself very much with the 
ladies. 

The Carlist chief made the same s 
ment to Ashby, 
effect a communication with his fri 


who once more tri 


“Will you allow me now, Senor ( 
tain,” he * joi the other 


They are my fellow-co 


said, 
prisoners / 
men, and, in fact, my intimate frien 
the | 
‘For my own } 
that is, for the pre 
But I must first see what they have t 
about it.” 

He did so. 

Ashby would have gained his wis} 
W hen the ( 
that the ot 

hem, R 
made” Harry translate this to him 
moment 


‘Certainly, senior,” said 
chief, graciously. 


have no objection 


had not been for Russell. 
list chief informed 
Englishman wished to join 


them 


that he understood the requ 
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misadventure 
poured upon Ashby’s head 
ifernal puppy he eried 
Never! Id rather turn Carli 
yrigand If he is forced ipon 
creep m\ wife and my ward apart 
of from him Oh, curse it all! if 
1 only speak Spanish! But, Mr 
L insist upon your tell 
s Spanish captain that 
1i0ot have it.” 
iso on Harry found it 
cue with him, and 
told the Carlist chief 


= } . } a 
Russell objected phe 


t chief then returned and 


to whom this was 


make no ditfer 
said the Carlist chief 
iw His dejection “as 


be taken to the 


iles were now driven 
messed to a curious ve 
{ have 
nd family to the ark. 
iis the Russell party 
ed, namely, Mr. Russell, 
Russell, Katie, Dolores, 
Harry. In addition to 
there was the driver. 
d men followed on foot 
\nother similar .vehicle 
ip to take the luggage, 
ito this Ashby was told 
Some time was occu 
loading this, so that 
! Ashby started the others 
re already far ahead. 
[The Russell party were con 
ed very slowly. At first their route | Katie. Do you think they 
along a plain, and when this was trav- | Mr. Rivers It would be ' 
ed they began to ascend among the “Will you, really said Harry, 


uUntalms. The pace had all along been j VOUS VOICE On, they il let 


Let 


too iove ly 


Ww enough, but now it became a crawl. | enough Ill ask 

e party were variously occupied. Rus So Harry asked, and permission 
was grumbling and growling; Mrs. | granted readily enough, for the mules 
vussell was sighing and whining; Dolores | could then go on faster, and there was no 
s silent and thoughtful; Harry, how- | danger of these two escaping from twenty 
er, maintained his usual flow of spirits, | armed men Accordingly Harry got 


found in Katie a congenial soul. | and assisted Katie in the 


out 
usual way, name 
se two had been devoting themselves | ly, by lifting her down. They t 


{ hen fell 
» one another during the whole journey, behind the wagon, walking along 
nd by this time they felt quite like old slow pace, having this advantage, tha 
iends. Each had a lively disposition, | though they were not making any gr 


00 buoyant to remain depressed, and each er progress than before, they were 
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sympathy, behind which there 
the most intense curiosity 
‘Oh, Mr. Rivers,” said shiv 
sorry! And are you in an a 
h indeed to meet some one 
ian the wagon, isn’ ** Awful!” said Harry 
o awfully tired of the wagon! ‘Oh, Mr. Rivers, [’'m so s 


Katie again. ‘‘And won't you 


vithout being over- | all about it, please 
Of course I don't Now Harry was by nature in 
iy anything that | make the world his confidant 
but then, you; much more was he ready to co 
in talk | such a one as Katie, who invited 
isn't sur- | fidence with such tender sympathy 
ral audience.” sides, he already felt, as has be 
rhed, and stole a shy, | quite like an old acquaintance. 
| ] relations to Katie made her se¢ 
deeper meaning in his| to him. She was his friend’s bet 
which appeare d on the And then, too, he had been chattir C 
her all day long 
“You see,” said he, ‘‘ I?m on th 
out for a friend.” 
At this Katie smiled with indes 
comicality 
‘Won't I do 2” she asked. 
Harry stared at her for a mome} 
then burst into a laugh, in which 
le too serious ?” joined merrily. 
ire I think it’s ‘| dare say, now, Mr. Rivers,”’s 
Carlists, and | *‘ you think I’m too slight an a 
[ dote on|ance to be trusted; but you kn: 


list Spain, when one meets with a 


‘* Well, so do I—if you do,” said Harry, | countryman who can speak English 


‘only you must allow that | you know, one can't help feeling quite 


very gentlemanly thing to stop | an old friend, and that sort of thin 


yn our journey, relieve us of our purses, | mind you, when one has been take 
t unknown in a} oner by the Carlists, one feels much 
so, you know. But all the same | 
in that | yow’ll excuse me; I didn’t me: 
Now | harm 
ful At this Harry laughed still more 
‘You're not mad?” said Katie, w 
droll assumption of anxiety. 
ventur * Will you really be my friend / 
eplied Katie, with the | Harry. 
world. ‘‘ Why, I pos ‘Of course. Didn’t I say as mu 
said Katie. 
was so sweet and her face ‘*Then let’s shake hands over it 
hat Harry thought he never | Harry, ‘‘and swear an eternal friends! 
» so lovely Saying this he held out his hand 
‘continued Katie, mope | Katie held out hers. Harry press‘ 
and keep moping ; and | warmly and tenderly. 
so tiresome that airl: ‘* Well,” said Harry, after a pause, 
» for an adventur tell you all about it, for I want you 
‘Well, but suppose that you were in| your sympathy, you know, and your 
awful hurry to meet some one, and | vice, you know, and all that sort of thn 
were stopped in this fashion you know.” 
At this Katie’s wholeexpression changed. ‘* Well, do you know, Mr. Rivers,” sa 
She looked at Harry with a face full of | Katie, ‘‘ that’s my strong point. I alw 
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t my disposal any 


and as for advice 
, . 
1 go On «% 

from now 
vrant, U1l merely 


wont you begin ? 
J 


CHAPTER VII 
H HARRY BECOMES ¢ 
TELLS A VERY REMARKAI 
RY paused a little longer 
1, you see, the friend that 
see is a lady 
’f course,” said Katie; ‘‘ that 
fact I know that, and she i 
ve But I want to know all 
ind, first of all, her name.” 
nk that vou thought I 
of a lady,” said Harry 
at a ridiculous observation!" said 
‘and I know you only say that to 
me, when you KlOW {’m so curious 
this friend of yours 
Well,” said Harry, ‘*in the first place, 
ime is Talbot. 
Palbot ? W hat else 
Sydney Talbot 
Talbot! But that is 
a mans name.” 
At any rate,” said Harry, 
Well, but hasn’t she some pet name 
thing more feminine, such as ‘ Min 
for instance, or ‘ Nellie,’ or ‘ Kittie,’ 


lorrie,’ or something of that sort ?’ P ( ‘felt: how 


her only name is Sydney Talbot. | you were tormented 


e, Sydney is a family name, and |} lousy, ag 
d to be perpetuated. She had no bro- | kn 
l so it was given to her Her | the hear 
her's name was also Sydney Talbot, and | stupid, common} 
randfather’s, and 
(And her great-grandfather’s,” chimed | ** Well, 
Katie, ‘and so on up to Noah; but his | has ne 


at any rate, was not Sydney Talbot. | the mor 
this is a very romantic beginning; so 
on. I will only remark that I intend 
great friends with your wife some | became : 
ind that I’ve made up my mind to ‘Yes 
her ‘Syddie.’ She is actually pining | = ‘* We 
1 pet name. But what do you call | gale, whe 
| death.” 
I? Oh, I eall her Miss Talbot.” At this Kat \ 
Miss ! You call her Miss—Talbot ? ed her hands, and exclaimed 
‘hat a horrible ide: And you pretend}  ‘‘ Oh, how perfectly exquisite! 
to love her!” cried Katie, reproachfully. | terly delicious! how quite too 
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do 


1 
would be 

V that nothing 
on near 

and held there, 


W hile 


ire crouc! Ing down init 


on 
here 
sand clinging t 


nere 


Partly ou 
, and partly for the 
to do, I helped her 


In that position 


shrouds, and 
ossibly could. 

a flash of 
iat the 
davits 

veryv one Was 
I determined to 
e Wwolmal W: 

carried, 

her in 
oft 
after 
This 
I managed it 
nped in, and eut the 


‘ re rt I I and got 
Then | ed a line around 
the boat 


L | ran t he boat 


1d the seat 


tO it 


ind away we went 1n 
along 
[don't 


did 


So 


vas sent spinning 


Lille sea 


KHOW kept itioat, but we 


The woman never spoke one word 


we passed night, and at length 


Then the woman be van 
I soothed her as well as I 
could 


yp } 1» »} 
storm nad nearly 


In a terrible situation 


were 


down, but we 


rone 


threatened with something worse, for we 


had neither water nor provisions I gave 


yn brandy, which 


We were far aw 


ls were visible 


mv compan some re 
: t 


vived hel av out of 


Ol land, and no sal 


[ had a couple of oars, and 


My 


with these I pulled toward the north. 


companion soon regain d her composure 


The 
were | 


and her strength, and we were ab 


uss Our prosper She told mie 
She Was on her 


home to Join her father, in comp 


‘ts. 


ind dest 


ination 


ved relative and her m 


ill, and 
health. She was 


ilk a iid 


had been had been 


for his 
more trou 


relative been le 
the steamer 


“Miss 


e most unselfish person ley 


rm} 
Talbot Was 


very 
th 
vas perpetually trying to lighten 


She insisted on takine an 


trying to row. She bore up most 
plainingly against our hardships 

he acted like a regular brick ()f 
before I had talked with her half 

I was head over heels in love with 
But it’s awfully nice to have y 
saved, and be alone together In a DO 
that 


tone, a 


‘said Katie She spoke in an 


s though a shipwreck was 


thing highly desirable, which a hars 
had cruelly kept away from her 


Well,” continued Harry, * 
and 


we Sta 
with thi 
but she never utt 


starved, and choked 
two or three day S, 
single murmur.” 

‘LT should think not 

What had she to complain of 2. W 
t? Why, it was 
I’m sure I] 
to eat one single bit if I 


One 


said K 


more could she Wal 


shouldn I 


ter ly lovely ! 


were in 


situation 


[ could not be hungry 


times—I neveram. Hungry, indeed 


The idea was too absurd, so Kati 


missed it with seorn. 


I could see,” continued Harry 


she was suffering. Her face grew 
and paler. She was evidently gro 
weaker. She looked at me piteously 


‘*Oh, you will be so prosaic!” inter 


ed 


hunger at 


Katie. ‘Can’t you see that it 


all? It’s the old, old story 
‘Then her cheek was pale, an 
Than should be for 
And on all 
With a 


one so you 


her eves Inv motions 


mute observance hung.’ 


‘And I said, my dearest Pard’ner, 
Spe ik, 
Trust 
Of 


and speak the truth to me 
me, Pard’ner; all the current 
my being turns to thee.’ 

fact is,’ 


The *she added, abruptly, *'] 


lieve you're making up nearly the w! 


” 


of this. 
‘Making it up!” cried Harry. 
Why 





because 
ever do occur 
fiction.” 
» really, it Ww: 


“Why should | 


my 


now 


on honor 
you re coloring 

id Katie. ‘‘If it’ 

1ard on poor people like me that 
ind pieasant excitement to 


any 
monotony of life. But never 
ase Yo on : 

continued Harry, ** we drifted 


W « Say 


away 


vessels, but 


veral days 


re too far to see us At last 


in sight of land, and there we 


us to 


Tal 


tool 
Miss 


arned that we were 


eked up by a boat that 

rn I then went on with 
I le 
had been saved out of the 
Miss 


invalid, had 


Rome 


1eS 


that 


{ steamer. Talbot's father. 


is | said, was an heard 


his daughter lost, 


On our ; 
ir journey. 

lin Rome Miss Talbot 
ed to England with an Engli 


as buriec 
faim 


th whom her father had been ae 


ted I did not intrude on her just 
but paid her a visit afterward At 
rs anding, 


And 


| come to the real point of my story 


e we came to an unde 


en I went back to Barcelona 


Line 


[im so very 


h that 1 was going to tell you 
ced, 

for what you've told me thus far. 
Now Miss Talbot, 


ery few relatives 


much Ovpil said 
you mit 
She’s the 


ist Know 


last ol 
neient family, and one or two uncles 
aunts are all that are left besides her 

Her life has been by no means Lay, 
that 


to acce pt 


even cheerful, and perhaps was 
she was willing 


reason why 


to 
Mr. Rivers, you 


‘How delightful it is,” said Katie 
such perfect modesty ! 
ilmost too diffident to live 
Oh, 
ss T' 


but really I mean that a girl like 
albot, with her wealth, and ancient 
that, 


cht have the pick of all the best fellows 


lv, and social standing, and all 


tne country. 
That stands to reason; and so you 
npiy that when such a lady chose you, 


‘* Ah, now, Miss Westlotorn, I didn’t,’ 
said Harry. 
eited as all that, you know.” 


‘*T’m not so infernally con 
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to choose 


formal sort 
lie prom 
back to Ba 
ed tor 
Hoy 
to write 
ment.’ 
‘Wel 


Harry 


Ith 
Wel 
marry a ali 
Kati 
I’m lad 
not Miss Talbot 


cruel aS that; 


Then 
you ar 
for though 
fused, 


to 
long begging 


she at last consented and 


pr 


come This, | Was Ol ly 


owever, 


on my part and a 


planation of the difficulties of 


tion So she consented 


and fi 


tioned a certain day on which 


she 


ave and that Was about a 


aWwtlully 


Vou KNOW, al 


about her having cone 


alone, until at | neth, ‘ *K Wou 


have it, it so happened that was able 


steal a lew davs [rom my 


DUSITNeESS “sO 


I determined, af ‘ali, to go for her 


Fool that 


Was no tl 


on 
dn't telegraph. There 
You see 
thoug 

This 


my 


write, ol 
that 


pleasant surprise 


course 


I was such an idiot L only 


of giving her a 


filled my mind and occupied all 
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iy on [ was chue er could stand such treatment 
and I | But did she leave no messag 


vould “INOT a 


vould not inv other way asked the hot: 


I was ibout her, but thev knew noth 
think fi} ticular. She had not told anytl 
hould like to | herself She had come, and, aft 
otorn, one sn three days, had vom She had e 
the day before I got back 
‘* And you, of course, must hay 
ifter her all the way back to Eng! 
ire tone hats the reason why you are he} 
ruefully, Yes,” said Harry; ‘‘the on 
With sey had was to overtake the train 
lost 1 ceded me It was not Impossil 
might be delayed, and that m 
in one word, | should come up with hers I} 
What do you| my only hope, but of course al 
now up 

‘Oh, well,” said Katie, in a co 
tone, ‘* you'll see her again befor 

and you can explain it all; and 

day before | finds out that it all arose from 


n again, and | of zeal, she will see that your 


she 


you all the better. And so you 
have many and many a laugh o 


had then set out, | one on the right side, and 


WW 


her in my | queer misadventure; and it will be 

er, and hoping also that I might | thing that will give flavor and spic¢ 

rn up at any station after pass- | your future life. Why, I’d give any 
What do you think of | to have just such an adventure—I 
And was it | really. I wish I was in Miss T 

place. I quite envy her—I do, 1 

said Katie, in a sooth- | that is,” she added, with 

your fault, only your 


a little 
sion, “her adventure, you know.’ 
it did her friends ‘You have such a nice way of } 
said Harry, ‘that I wish | 
were awfully | always have you to go to for sym 
uuldn’t wait “Sympathy?” said Katie. ‘Ol 
The moment | know, that’s quite my forte.” 
ned on my Harry looked into her clear, sunn\ 
celona [| as they were raised to his, full of bi 
ind day rot there 


ness and archness and joyousness 
interruption, and rushed to ‘‘And won’t you let me call you 
my direc- | tie,’ said he, ‘just while we're t 
yn, She 
‘Well ke ratie, as Harry paused, 


line together ? Il feel so awful y 
acquainted with you, you know; and 

told you all about my affairs, you ki 
ull, | just as if you were my oldest friend. 
ie had | ! here! ‘es, she had been ‘*T should like it above all things 
there journey; she} Katie. ‘‘I hate to be called Miss West 
had reach sarcelona; and I—I, for | torn by my friends. It’s too formal 
whom she had come, I was not there to ‘* And you must call me ‘ Harry, 
get back she | this volatile young man. ‘‘ You 
now, won't you ?” he added, in a coa> 
tone. 


‘No aid ry: ‘but. worst of 


“CG 
‘“Why, where else could she have gone | Katie did not prove obdurate. 


but home again ?” ‘*Well—Harry,” she said, with a b 
‘True. Being a girl of spirit, she nev- | witching smile. 
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and r 


AlhCcle 
? ° TY *T) Y) 
proportions 
I 


desolation 


Lemiy iis 


initely preferred 
,on being appealed 
jolts of the wagon 


So the se two col 


l it screw darker, and the 
leepened with the rapidity common hit 1e, and the noi 
ern latitudes Then, f 
ht be fatigued, Harry made 
After this, being still 
lest so fair : 
rit sink under the wearisome 
he took her little hand as it lay on 
irm, and held it in his for all the rest o 
And what Ashby 


rv thought if he had 


moon Ws 
as wonderfu 
the mountains 
the lofty 
er they descend 
r heights. while 
Was a 
rn in the road brought 
1 place where the val ey 
vay, shining like silver in the 


ns, flowed the river, 
With many a wit 


around rose an amphitheatre o 


me wooded, some precipitous, 

nd these rose the si 

vantains far into the sky. 

Here, full before them, there aros« 

ind and stately castle. Perched 
crest of a spur where it projected fi t any 
flank of a mountain, it stood before the The en 
\ comers the centre of the whole sc a had to sh 

ie crown and glory of itall. In the 
sunlight there might have been pe they s 


Inations 


tible many and many a mark wrought 
the destructive hand of time, for ages vo need 


id passed since it first reared its lordly ain Lop ie priest oj former, 


form on high. Its architecture spoke of ‘ r Deel us rudely separate d from 


hoar antiquity, of a time long past, when | Katie, had no object in going any far 


the Moor still fought around these scenes, | ther, a herefore was quite willing to 
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Nn appeared , of the fairest lands in all 
at ones { » had advanced high enough 
| he valley, which lay be 


i lines of hills in the distan 


le Trom n front arose the mountains dar 
zeal and | heavy shade. To the west the 
dd | spread away until in the far dis 
promises Of assistance “din a realm of glory. Kor 
from all to whom he ap hn Was sinking into a wide basir 
yriest aforesaid, he had y a break in the lines of mount 
and that purpose did all with fire and splendo 
mmake any effort to pro while the hollow between the |] 
He refreshed himself with | thus filled with flame, immediate 
earest hosteria, after which, | this there were piled up vast ma 
loins, he left the place by heavy stratus clouds of fantastic 
the high-road and intense blackness Above the 
The road at first ran through the plain, | sky grew clearer, but was still 
where on every de there stretched away with thin streaks of cirrus clouds 
fields of OW ( ith tloeks of shee p | were tinted with every hue of 
attendants upon these | bow, and spread over all the 
nowhere visible, and this lack of hu- | heavens up to the zenith and beyo 
rave to the country [n that low mass of stratus clouds 
of solitude and deser- | overhung the sunset there was now 
respects, however, there | convulsion, A storm was raging 


vhich could gratify the | too far away to be felt, but plainly 
The land was fertile, | The fantastic shapes were flung tog 
the scenery beautiful. | in furious disorder; through the cor 
berry and the poplar masses electric flashes shot forth 

es hie re and ther the times in floods of clory, sometlnie 


te} 


eactus stretched forth its thorny arms: | straight lines of forked lightning 


and at intervals there appeared the dark | times in rounded lumps of sudden! 


ve Olive groves. Behind | vealed tire—the true bolts of Jove 
> exte nded a wall of pur ward the south the hills lay W rappe 
fore him arose the giant | haze and gloom, and in one part 
Pyrenees. Among these | was a heavy shower, where the 
th entered, and, wind streamed down in vertical lines 
base of sloping hills, i The sun went down, leavine beh 
iscended very 2 radually a redder splendor, by which all Was ¢ 
The priest walked onward ; fied: the river wound in molten Foid 
linging pace, which told of the trees were tipped with purple lustre 
enced pedesti y “or ree suurs he} crests of the mountains took on aureo 
kept this o intent upon his | of light As the sun still descended 
progr n Ly his own thoughts to | scene was slowly transformed; the sp 
on to the scenery, except | dor lessened; the clouds broke up 
is needed for purposes of pre- | other forms; the thick stratus mass dis 
} he external form pated itself; then came a golden haze « 
and the many beauties around | the wide west; the moon revealed its 
» disregarded; and at length, aft- | over the head of Scorpio, with Antares 
iours, he sat down to rest at a} beaming from a clear place in the sky 
way-side Sitting here, he The scenes shifted rapidly, and twil 
his pocket a we | used deepened, until the clouds made Way 
filled and lighted; after | the moon, and breaking up into thin li 
smoking and surveying, in | masses, swept away over the sky; wh 
manner, the scene before | the moon, assuming its proper functions 
looked mildly down, and bathed all 
a scene well worthy of | valley in a mellow lustre. 
Lion For many a mile the eye After about half an hour's rest tl 
iolder could rove over the course | priest arose, put his pipe in his pocket 
bro, and take in the prospect of | and resumed his long stride. Up tl 





A CASTLE IN SPAIN 


Without stop) 
had resolved to 


lat one nig 


norning ( 


words of the Chinese poe 


hour brought 


ther on, and still 


He no 
road took 
vound aroun 
ll-side. Here 


pon a heure 


»ODPOSLLe Ga 


he hgure 
moonshine it 


Vas young, and 
Comin 


if 


vidently 
titude was that of 


as she met hi 


Involuntary 


one who has been 


yursuel for an instant 


a y of terror, but 


th 
it the costume of t 


11 


‘e-assure her; and then clas} 
she came nearer, and Said, in LK 
wave re you gor? round 


tones, 
‘e! padre per lamor de lina | Do vou carry a 


rre me! 
. } lili nee 


priest looked at her-for a few mo 

ts 1n silence. Then he spoke man, not choosing to notice such il 
Etes-vous Francaise, made moiselle ¢ levity and we were ste pped 
The woman shook her head Carlists—and | escaped and | 


EK ella Italiana 9 
Again she shook her head 
Sind Sie Deutsch 2?” 


{nother shake of the 


to ind mv way to some sale piace 


ean not I can not 


H'm said the priest, 


head, and then | incidence too 
said, [ve been captured 
Yo soy Inglesa I’ve escaped, and m now mak 
priest gave a long whistle fora place of safet Well 
Then my erandmother, | must say 
idy was too full of 


The 

English!” he eried; *‘ Enelish! 
future please be kind enough to speak 
Ish, h iS well. de Lice the peculiar expres 


c for your Spanis 
ned, with thanks.” She merely contin 
At these words the woman started, and 


impulse, 


n, with an uncontrollable 
ved the hand of the priest in a ¢ 
vrasp. 
Oh!” she eried, ‘* are vou really, re: 
an Englishman? Oh, thank Heaven! | you me 
ink Heaven! Then you will help me!” low n sk you one or two q 


oO 
wnere Gia VOu Col 


al 
priest; ‘‘ well, for | In the f 


English ?” said the 
matter of that, ’m anything you | last?” 


| country The last piace 


please just now, in this inferna 


| certainly do speak English, m was Barcelona 
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tL WIil 1, 


hearts blood 


DeST 1 
pre SUS \ 


from tl 


to soothe 
d see impulse and loo ed aw 
i WUIS Al) LOOnKECad a 


‘ed 1 


ort) Dut how 
I shall have to 


lans You sec 


tore 
plunder. You, as an 
amount of risl 
i priest, am not 
ee we can no | 


a place iS this hh 


some secure place, at le 
You don't seem abie to 
4 This moonlight night iS ] 
me for flight, but you need rest 
Lunless you get that first you wo 
to escape at all. And so 
ty to my hunting up a hiding 
‘the night 


Willa 


\s the priest began to speak, 
had made a violent effort to recove 

f, and had sueceed« d well noucgh t 
and now n attentively, only showing by 


ali ¢ 

had 
away altogether. At the pri 
question she paused thouzhtf illy f 
ge, that you | short time, and then said. 


1 1 
is hand ional sigh or sob that her distress 
) 
passed 


voice 


come none of 


He Ip you 


‘Av. ma fT 


‘My being with you will make a o 
erence to you?” 





il agent 


inly not 


Vora hewspaper corre sponde nt 


No. 
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and admitted of 


rsing 


s and towe 


}] plainly ClIs¢ 


said the lady, 
[t's no matter 
me 
said the priest, 
Well, you 


ou and | are 


begging your par 
saving you 11 


ol 


Same time, please 
for your sake I’m 
»}aS Tor my own 

me: might be 
lid not ex 
rstand In 
xplanation 


ado, raised 


did not have very far to 


¢ he came to 


1s ood Ww ice 





app “atl 
Orso LO Make 


more \ 


Can Make NO MOneY 


bout to depart in despair 
vhit me of an appeal | 


rr sistible 


nad 


rhaps the simnore Knows 
wlcony near her Vhich is 
1 be willing to pay a commission 
lan Was tremulous in its un 
rut 


: ; : 
those hesitating svl 


LADIES 


Luigi's apathetic civil 


er obsequiousness Ah 


idl, Ce 


he knew of several; one across 
one next door, one Jus 


‘h did the signora wish to pay 
1 hn hundred 
| explained 
purpose te 
Krom those quid 
glance whieh made 
lL had been the 


a me as er 
intelligence be 
LXVI No. 39¢ 


5 6 
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hem 
S Visave \ 
Confetti-throw 
lever du rvidear 
MiOre SCPLOUS DUSITIESS ¢ 
thie coriandali O} {lov 


rowlheg Lli¢ plat 


But 


patrician 
vone out gat Popolo 
come The Corso now 
cround of the people that 
mperial Rome scorned, and p: 
italized The Carnival 
rt of popes and cardinals 
ot princes, Is now. the 
iar festival, their holiday 
ishionable Romans disdain 


Lhe plebeian IS Ih POSSess1ol 


those modern Goths and Vane 


LoOUrISts. come to see the sport 


As [ looked down Upon the see 


{ 


first brilliant afternoon, the 
had been waging for centuries 
tle between street and baleony 
ing on quite as if there had 
change of actors nor any sh 
scenes during the last thousane 
This erand old stage 
has been peopled with every | 
of man; Rome herself has won 
various tragic masks of ecivie 1 
tion and of social upheaval 
have plaved their great and then 





I 


nore spLlerdra 


tba Since 


a mere bit of 


time is more tl 
at anv other se 
alive for one 
COMILNOeS 


There } ‘ asall Viuirr of way 


holiday Spirit abroad which ti 


Sf 


1 
Iie dull prose Of Its ninetes 
I 


toil into a semblance 
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now full Ol 


I") ere were 


eon! 
persona 
eHSIt\ 
On of th 
eCout md battered 
lOOKEeC UPON as Proots oO 
res of the fu 
than the tlirtations 1 
Qn the balcony on 
voune Italian whose 
ahnouneced Tim al 
rst ndaiscrin 


Neapolit 


Cont ‘ 1 The Nose 
his pn icticed eve discovered a ta 
<1 Hal hidden bel 
curtains draping a bDOX direct 
posite was the figure of a beautit 
yvomnan, Whose nationality betra 
KV @ioryv or her dark 
like naivete with 
abandoned herself to the « 
the scene She was quite 
Her wire mask lay in her Lid}, 
beside it, and behind hei huge 
she was laughing heartily at some « 


nonsense before her With the 


true science mv voune neighbor « 


he beauty with a shower like hail 
with the quickness of the Italian t 
iment to take fire dropped her fan 
her d pper, and seeming then what im 
of man her antagonist was, loaded 
the full, and returned a shot as etfe« 
as his own For the next half-hour 
vht went on, the most serious dai 
resulting from the now equally acti 
terchange of glances There is me 
more characteristic of the Carnival se 
than these swiftly born mimie fights 
neath the artifice of which there as 
denly leaps into life the flashing fire 
flirtation 

One of the pretty girls in our own pa 





ON THE CO 
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her loveliness 


rin amply stored carriages 


turned thre liquid laneuor 





girl raises 
ed vloved hana 
wrow to its mart 
q VY enormous boug et wrapped 
tot American flag It hit the ti 
Knglish ‘nm square on the he 
ind 1 DOW he SC IZEd 
pln i Om his arm mn 
conquest The Corso 
one must either Have a eom contet 
{ 


Or WaAKe Ole Was remarked Lhroug 


significant emphasis by the Bos- | wit 


in of the party, epigramimatizing her 


She also had a beauty of her own rLaASS 


a paler quieter order, one not so dianee « 


V the homage of the colon Vithan 


Italian and equi 
vould hardly have been 
her New York rival 
en accounted for DV some im 
misdemeanor she herself had 
sferred the reserve of Beacon Street 
e old Flaminian Way she had ¢ 
Dit of Conselence into her coriandali 


ving, pelting with modest restraint 


eggars rather than the gay voung 


rs her eves had followed But hie 
pers her rival had thrown to the crowd LIMON 
lt proved far more fatal than her smi resent be 


some instinet, Known alone to rabble | and proce 
re, an army of small boys and tattered i 
dicants, with a rush like that which 

owed the stamp of Achilles’ heel 

ed to grow from beneath the very 

ne-stones Over the shining coppers | The obne ter Is transf 
threw themselves with the furv of | ; carment 1} ervious as a 


t 


a beasts S On, CLS ied such @ seramble Mali it Bae dekKer, with a strong 
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peasants 


CONSECPIPLLON ¢ 
hearted, Lhere is s 

lass of the Roman Country 
lock to the capital in Carnival-t 
| lo the tourist Class | 


come lnspived by the same in 


pu 
wave brought their fellow-tray: 
Rome In the matter of experi 
vill hardly, however, score the 
ord Instead of the locande, the 
or Costanzi, they will lodge a lab 
riconvenlent archway or the s 


t f 


our nineteenth ide of any old ruin will do for the 


been all through | the daytime one meets them in 


ith 


izes one of t ineu feat 


ives) accustomed haunts, before the d: 
of the Roma , | ! erace of the Ariadne, or e@azing 
ag tan or} in cr | ett stealthy wonder at the elorious nu 
to the the Apollo Belvedere But still m 
comparatively | quently groups of these pastora 
Coriandali and seers are to be met liftine the hea 
lost all their former) thern curtain whieh hanes bef 
Mmeanlg Vie neither ch irch doors For in the exer 
vs nor the moccoletti af- | their religion these simple souls are 
appetizing possibilities of | at home than before the masterpir 
vest sport | > tragic | art Rome is the great open-air 
horrible ) even a. of the religious emotions, where thy 
idence, t Whom such | ian, who enjoys the rehearsal of hi 
s as bloodshed, > can enact the whole drama of. his 
tort ! \ ring death had failed to) tence or remorse So numbers of 
bring 1 nse Of Tat l » his peasants are to be seen kneeling at a 
am might fin these Barberi | sional or toiling painfully up the 
races z is deadened ea- | Sacred Stairs, dropping a sin and 
pacities — T¢ } These and thea vears indulgence at each step 
might perhaps afford | figure among a group of these pea 
Yr ancient Roman q ) Whom | saw on these steps press 
rnoon’s entertainment. | strangely It was that of a herds 
Pole | 


indee t his taste Phe cruelty leggings and bared hairy breast 


Corso sport would, the Campagna, in long shagey 


iron and twisted) human, half-savage look in his er 


Hesh of a half- gave himthe appearance of a satyr tu 


bedecking their devotee 
spiked balls and In the evening these rustie visitor 
larly to his sense to be found before the booths and 


the maddened) mountebank shows at the Piazza Na 
down a street a) This beautiful square Is Gavi illumit 
nse masses of all through the Carnival season 
their fear, | there is one booth more crowded t 
ish, would anv of the others It is that of the 


tsens 


ibilities, as tery agent For lotteries to the It 
proportions of a joke. | are What opium is to the Chinaman 
erence to the value of | strongest appetite of his nature. Thi 

methods used to protect | of chanee is worshipped with a supel 
danger would stir an in- | tious rapture even the Virgin Mary 

hat blasé old Roman who) not awaken, and the lottery dens are m 

excused himself from attending the @lad- |) crowded than all the confessional bo 


ial SHOWS On. the plea that there was. of the Roman churches. The Ita 
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+ 
fs) 


ral indolence prompts him to seek 
mies 


VICISSI 


n by luck what the toil of labor would 
tures to be seen 


rdiv yield. Then the exciting 
ss of gambling have a peculiar faseina here are no prettier pict 
for one of his emotional nature. But in Roman in Carnival-time than 
the masque rading of the children 

of the Carnival 


streets 


(drive 


{ 


ious teatures 


step from success to despair and ruil 
1 short one in that temple of fortune of the « 
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hat there seems a perfeet mania | show a remarkable sense of the die 
version of Wes and thre SCXeS which should vo with their dress 
dren are never so happy as when | minutive but imposing marchioness of 
ised in the garb of grown-up men summers, as she issues from some som! 
ind men, when masquerad- | passageway, her trailing broeade held 
seem to think they have | one of her admiring train of relatives 
ipex of the comie Sunday an impressive example of the ease 
vhen children are to be met) which court manners are divined by « 


ig the streets in strange fantastic | the youngest of our intuitive sex 


\nd certain it is that many of them There is still another order of masqu 
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etfeet 
the matter of 


ftomian stree 


eras bel 


¢ 


melhoads 


Yet they pre 
HLISe PLES 


Their 


prosper 


| 
Rome th 
point to 


ivd the jingiing 

Looking dow) | Sa pe asinits 
il one: they were dving of hunger and models aathered whirling 
laint enforeed by much tragic rolling | figures ISCO’ 
i eves, a beatine of their little brown | ered 


ipon their tiny ragged bosoms, and | Neay 
ha wealth of adjectivesas makes Italian | dane 
tongue of all others which was 


to be spoken. It was a pretty drama, | shakin 
the little dusky maidens were enchant- | girl was 
models of Italian grace and pictur she spun 
e ravgedness lI was cruel-hearted peasants were 


oh to wish to prolong tive and one of them | 


They were both 

ith such fat cheeks 

t eves? 
Ah, lady mia, that was 
sun made them fat, but 


ld see the poverty at home wid tine 
dwelling on the Campagna 
a baekward dip of the 
thumbs “The madre 
Dio! so thin it would ma 
The hambino had ho 


he padre was down with the fe 
unele But this was not to be 
[ suggested a compromise Ss 


hunger was a mutual atthietion, it | in a vorte 


be relieved by a jJomnt pittance 


eh specially 


s logie being irrefutable, wno soldo | given a 
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spomelimes among 


are to 


res 
ith 
pure 

IV SeHSUOUS, OF Pl 


more southern races 


e veople has found 
the rich 


tself in 


hiters¢ naginative nha 


passions, their happy de 


like an embodied 


I one 


ir glance is met 


¢ 


n dress, like that of 


is for the o 


OPrereouls 


al combination is for 
bound by 
to 


The VIN id vellows 


married 
l-reculated 


are 
matches 
{ 


it one 


ind pinks, angry reds and sulphurous 
ball 
vere diseord enough to account for 
Ital 
grace, has never learned 


step An 


Wome S dressing Was 


reens, that waltzed about these 


roollis 
poor dancing for the 


some 
ivthimiie amusing 

the 
wearing tlowers 
The 
place d her crimson rose close 

The 

hy id asa 


But the 


modes of 

al of natronalley 
Ene@lish maiden carried 
bouquet of colossal 
American, with 


Wore on her bosom 
earden of blossoms that 


the deli 


saffron 


the 
had sent her, 
the 


spring 

blossoms jon 
f the tield \nd 
hild of 


and COstless 


hat 


Vi With the artibeial 


varded for the isks 


the 


rnitlicenee or to 


best m 

cure made by Soli ol 

Lon ma 
But 

f 


i conserous Of Commit 


such masks wan 


anachronisin Even in 


poetic 


inspirations and 


f 


ties of wit, masquerading 


had to give way before the nineteenth 


eentury ideas Of Gignity 


What is the matter with 
att 


that 


asked of 


us, 


are uid to be nny | Th 


charming companion, a cray 
aristocrat, 
Ah, 

f appearing ridiculous 
We 
But to be 


my escort at 


One Oo 
sighnora, It is because 
This is 
Of propriety may be « 
o be forgiven 
Is to commit one of the mortal 
ery day [am being more and mo 
vinced of the incleganece of happ 
answered, with his fine smile 

The laugh that 
in the 


followed was 
thunderous chords of the 4 
livin The dancers, deep just 


the mazes of the quadrille 


stopper 
stricken with palsy. All eves wer 


toa certain box, and there advanced 
the 


robed, star-gemmed figure, whose bi 


] 


behind heavy curtains a tall 


ful face melted into a smile as a shi 
‘vivas! 
It was the Queen. 


ear-splitting rent the air 
The gentlema 
compan s ing her, with the fieree must 
Whose piercing eye swept the hous 
passing an army in review, is her 
band, the King 

In the splendor of full ball dress 
peculiar fascination of the Queen's be 
strikes one anew Its charm lies 
spell of its languorous sadness The 
ners of the sweet mouth dr Op So 
almond shaped lids shading the bea 
eves, Which, for all their soft fire, are 


Her Ma lt 


manners, gracious and affable as a que 


of a vague melancholy 
should be, are a trifle too languid: su 
languor as comes perhaps with the e 
She her « 


of imperial duties. wore 


night wondrous s 


‘ream. of 


colors that some 


mery ( brocaded satin wit] 


wrought daisies. The lovely should 


thought by some to be her chief bea 
were dazzlingly white beneath the we 
of her * ropes of pearls i 

The voung King and Queen are as 
siduous in their devotion to the soci 
quirements of their position as to the 
The 


at the Quirinal are as brilliant and 


litical interests of their people 


quent as those that distinguished thre 
French Emperor's reign, if less gorge: 
lv splendid. In the innumerable fest 
ties given by the pleasure-loving Ron 
aristocrats, the Queen's trailing white r 
and the King’s soldierly figure are belo 
and familiar sights. 

Richer in certain elements of pleas 
than these more magnificent balls are 1 
musicales and conversazioni given at 


artists’ studios. Such 


nu 
ditferent 


athe 
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still preserve for the idealizing Amer 


charm of a mingled elegance and 


ur enjoyment it is difficult 


re (one such seemed 


gy every imaginable de light 


vas at the studio of the famous Ro 
artist C It w 


as to be a musi 
so the note of invitation 


stated 
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ARTISTS’ 


mich wa | tl a pieture mto its Tramie 
interior | vond was a group that might 
splendid | te mipted the brush of every artist pre 


hing mar A glowing Italian, dressed in 


witchery of the coquettish Zinganas 


had seized a guitar, as 
umnid the eushions of the low d 
is pricking out the accompaniment 
she was humming The vour 
lans about her, the court of this 
young queen, joined, after a [itt 
hie lody sotto voce: thi nh, thie 
the musie swelling Within them 
SOOT, Came a spontaneous bursting 
song, others about the room jou 
and song followed song None ) 
Italian ean sing Italian songs Cnn 
be born, so to speak, with the night 
‘apery W in ones throat to render that trilling 
youne English pid musie with an effortless sweetne 
pale prOorhie Passlon 


background It was fated that that particular ( 





ind 


Charh 
ill Here 


Here isa 


] t 
| treedom 
> 
Bole lad 
is assumed 
There were ecaplti 
eeh Gomme on all 
stand out with 
iV memory of 
and of jolly He de 


1 
ersed 


like 

has, 1 mav be, mil ted % in den 
beg done tO fis 5 romanes 

literary notices of | lif certain of The Tales 

iat have appeared in the English | they would have seen 

When so much has to be consider- | Trollope had not as v« 
least glanced at, in a brief space, If i » lin roman 


iv be diffieult to pick out the distine 

points, and at the same time avoid the 
rsight of the higher points of interest, | his composit 
ly through the wideness of the Space | and very dee 


to be taken in Thus most of the | doubt be 


has 
ces referred to, while thev have men els 

ed tLWo early novels The Vacdermots history 
Ballydoran and The Kellys and the | iecle of 
KN llys, have said nothing or one | tl 

l think yet ¢ ivlier, and which 

) shed } rv manv vears a 

have left 


Whieh terest 1 
vav singular. Nina Be 
Tressell These appear 
1h) Blackwood s Vaqaz 
me, and [ wel 
first of them was pub 
it was aseribed by a good many peo- d 


n the literary world to Mr. Adolphus | appreciated 
ope Mr Anthony Trollope’s name read a 
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s,and did not re 
that the ac 


vords to the Composition 
fiction These meant, 


, London.) 


invention, reflection as to | 


thought 
characters and human possibilities 
before the novel was begun and wh 
Was in progress. It was known asa 
ter of common knowledge that the au 

vriting-chair 


could sit down in his 





and that 





\ \\ 
Orle y Karn 


aays 


yvordas 
man charactet 
more and more 
career 


+ 


them go 


ne creat 


res Cl 


one understood, whom one 


interest en when they pi 


tricks 
some spark 


thie were lan Andy Scott 


l) The 
louse at Allington ire Cases 1n 


lhe ree ( le rks { 


S ill | 


ros n 


le 1 


ros e ¢€ 


point ( 


ially so, because im 


Spec 


Vay we 


not 
the 


sole ndet made 


only some compassion With 


Col Inspires, but also—and 


to understand 
ly Dale could sti 
le } 


CK 


and the art 


iced until sets to 1 


one 
4 } ; 
iV LO analLVZE t ( 


‘acter 1s constructed \ 


been done, when sentences 


ac 


words, have been noted as contribu 


{} } t 
al hibit 


ect OF ex Inga Man who, 


has done a dase thing, 1s notatli 


ASE even then the 


mah 


rs ife 


1S¢ 
ol rollope s Characters 


The retribution which 


its Hirst Torm cu 


on of the wav in whieh 


‘uptness OF manner which 
howed itself now and 


pe r 
W Iii} Ss 


e novels 


There is much 


S 


hastisement fis or 


more, one 1 1h) 


arranted by act 


ally 


rlain 


quate penalty eXIsts 


n und educat 


On) 


r. Who has done those 


levous Wrong, for which 


ally no legal punishment Wha 


pummel him soundly if he can 


conside re d a 
al 


measure 


ndefensible, is lea 


nere isa decided pre judi e agalls 
if he does not so fall 


and pummel him, the wrong p 


ISS¢ 
The evil-doe: 
that 


cally unpunished 


; 
he is scoundrel, and 


a 


peopl know he is a s¢ 


re are yet others, as in ¢ 
. Whose arms are open to him 
lope, witha love for justice in the a 
of which the violence sometimes | 
o strange quips, felt this, and, as | 
that at least 


the world of his fiction 


" } 
1e@, resolved 


im His 
world 


doing should not go seathless: an¢ 


set his more virtuous characters 
sonally maltreat his more vicious ¢ 
ter 


ted some wrol 


‘s When the more vicious ones c 


1g t them safe 
punishment at the hands of the law 


which lef 


law of justice referred to, so far as reg 
judging his own characters impartial 
their own merits, comes out curious 
the incident of Eames giving Cros 
The 
novelist to demand that this much sli 


black eye. situation seemed 


be done, but this fact in no way affects 
judgment of Crosbie, who behaves al 
] 


as well as a Mah Cath behave to whor 


extremely disagreeable a thing has | 
As to the 


which Trollope was sometimes led b 


pened strange quips 
impossible tl 
that of the 1 


in Orley Farm, when young Grah 


vehement desire for an 


one instance may suffice 


conduct meets with evident approval f) 


the author Graham is engaged as j 


in the case. and instead of being con 
with reading up his brief and acting 


his instructions, must needs be for 


trying to find out what are the exact rig 
of the ease, what his leaders think o 
and so on—must, in fact, forget that he 


an advocate, and attempt to assume 1 


judicial function. But 


passages aboul 





the advoc 


apt eno 


on q iestions ot 
vhether it commanded 


or not, always sprang 


! 
+} } 
ind the most h 


Oh -mITNaes 
put 


on private questions sub 
consideration for advice his attitude 

always judicial, and 
» advice 


ody could see anything o 
eling that he 
cceptionally 


‘ent 
cept 


t 
Frnt oO 


cood cd 
onally 
¢ feelings as 

knew Mr. Trollope Th 
tributed to Mr. Mork 
lish Men of Let 


and an 
s his theory 
once a story 


told 


enough a 

of a cert 

been claimed DY 
d the claim; and his own fe 


WOrk Of 


some one e 
f t} 
of tl 


( 


ity for the claimant. This, told with- | style 
ie impression Which his own manner | in dis« 
mnveved, seems 


to illustrate th 


les Of @ Man Who Was great in mor 
hone sense: 


but the absolute simpli 
at. th 


e complete incapacity 


that any one telling such a 
{tell it with any other feeling, made an 
ng impression on me; and it seem 
me strange to reflect that had he for 
poses of fiction had to deseribe a man 


nha particle of meanness in him, telli 
1 story, he would have brought 
meanness in the most easy 


1) 


ou 


ana Mos 





be olde rE. 


than the 
‘Yr oecurred 
eror more g 
elp mig ht come to them 
"ee WaS a 
>and comrade 
shyest young man t 


feeling 


to him and said 


has been sent to me for review, an 


think [ oucht to review it. but I] 


ask you He leaned back in 
ooked hard through His 
his wont, and said, 

} you ought 


mine, any more than 


book of yours,” and then 
ver himself of sentiments 


business of reviewing o 
hich if can on!v be wishec 


more cenerally shared 
upon 
Besides the 
ays ara\ 


his st idy after his appointed ho 
there v an atmosphere of « 
fF good humor, of livht-he: 

and of good feeling about him 
‘ould not but do one eood He love 
| l »] laughing: he loved his 


ere was not one scrap of sentimet 


but there was plenty o 
well as sense What h 
ie world at larer 

W hat it means to those who 


‘ameses should im well, who remember his kindness 


nand ¢ Is ( wisdom, his chee rfulne SS, and the sen 
ve bee rood that was got from being in | 


iis 
pany—what it means to those who mo 
the loss of a friend as well as of a 


hove list, cah not be estimated. 





Lal 


the tery ible Mohaw ks 


a shores of the 


better 





eonsider the 
\ board of tw 
} 
SSENIDI at 
ah expedition 
t some six mo! 
acreed to s ippe rt the vover) 
measures in re j 


or grievances Hitherto 


| 


had appointed his own 


id been wont to eall to 

te and upright men of 

vhom the settlers would be 

contidence, but only the mnt 

of the company common 

dependent upon the gover 

r salaries and wert accoralns 

O OPPoOst hy SW sh 

h, too, the coun 

one member besides the vovernol 

nd as the governor had two vote 

1, this neat arrangement 

hipotence beyond pe radvent 

‘Ive Men now demanded tl 


Con 


people 
‘common folk” of the compa 
wer be admitted to seat 
In return for these 
coneessions of less Dn port 
Men gave their consent to an 
iwainst the Indians With reg 
form, whieh would have gone 
imiting the governor's authority 
ive, Kieft’s behavior was just suc 
vays been characteristic of despots 
ist What Charles [., forexampl 
» done under like cireumstan: 
promised to grant the demands of 
tle parliament, and then dissolved 


forgot all rvbout his promise He a 


forget, however, to proclaim that no 
npany, thoug ic meetings should be held without 
mvernol if . exp 


<press permission 


. 
Having thus earried his point 


<d upon an Indian war th 
and ill-judged, because it had 
conducted with very inadequate resi 


in men and money, In February, 


‘ y 


hty savages were surprised and n 


ered at Pavonia, and forty or fifty 1 





tion of 


settienny 


troops 
OLE * 
Lore 
ly 700 Indians 
aqaowh as they 
Underhill’s 
miy fifteen 
on a 
pecame 
»appeal to the 
of 1648 
to confer w it} 


PrOPOSs «| 


these 


proceeded 


tax In each case 
to be rigorously colle ete 
ir indignation nat 


Che brewers flatly refused to 


tax, or to make any statement 
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carried 1 
Amsterdam to Boston 
eonhseation 
Dutel 


Amste 


poune 


ing to hinder the 


New 


lor a 


to 
exch red 


in Virginia 


carried 
in: 
and 
il policy 


irivine trade 


} 
ceotonies 
ot 


an 
all the 


Par 


none of these 


Amerie 


control 


enforced 


Duteh 


in 
retained 


and this alone wi 


explain the 
the 
When we add that tl 


pat] \W 


desire of the E 
to wrest from their 


1@ Hudson Riv 


the lucrati 


proy lInee 


he main iv oof 
England 


¢ 
Ol 


] 1 
whieh 


the 


trade sorely coveter 


that control this region w 


lutely necessary for the military com 
f the continent, it is quite clear th: 


loom of the Duteh colony was 


| 
later inevitabl From so rich a 


PPr1Z 
hands of England could not be kept 


Influenced such  eonsidera 


by 





THE MIDDLE COLONIES BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


1664, made up kh mind to 


any ust 
s iffered Prom 


‘omed Lhe 


interest I proc 


he fleet } ed before 
ird the l of Au 


lation 


two hundred 
ng arms wherewith 
against more than a 
liers, aided by the 
The people, moreov 
of Stuyvesant’s arrogant rule, 
isted with the home government 
ving them unprotected, so that they 





ort 


il and 


MONTHLY 


Dy 


} 


th 


orts 


1} 
MOst ¢ 
to ear) 


Soca 
hail 


eroes Wi] eae 


Hits 


wnone 


Wit 


eee 


thi 
le 
9] 
vl] 
Wh) 
thi 
the 


Mi: 


and 


MAGAZINE 


{ 
r 


Kne@lish people th 


‘tiOnS 
the 


mned 


rice 


iaraly 
He 


moment 


nee 
the intermeat! 


| 
hence Doth 


ng, the C 


and 


Unthro} 


ik of the champion of 
ration 


bonds 


Jac Ob iL 


ose very name has co 


POUry 


Onvyvin for Dl 


S uUbnatural 


wWaulay 
evidence to brine 


mntegrityv of the 


thar es, even Vé 


these ¢ 


ist 


t 
Lhiuta thre 


LIne | 


Lodge 1 


a \s Mr 


rican history 


ars in Ame 


founder of a st 


strate, and 
: r 
he colonization of New Jersey by 


\mer 


interested i 


{ to 


vy Penn's atte 
He 


ol 


rew ntion 
became 
that colony, until preset 
rtain a grander scl 


VcoLtony 


mind began toente 
ld found a ne for hin 
nobvie prine 


Liters 


imstaneces comb 


He 


16.000 


inherited 


a debt of L due 
his father, and there 


} 
> ] 
ha ae 


ver l 


fording 


il 





colony gene 


| Phe 


and nothing could 


he principles of the 
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ponderat St 

Inter ' citvoft Ne 
continues to pre it as remarkabl 

ey of races and tongues as ever 

eme greatness of New York dates 
period subsequent to the Revoluti 

closely connected 

migration trom \ 

the ttl nt of the Northw 

States, and the opening of the Erie ¢ 

In the colonial period the agricult 


New York was considerable, and a 


ow and | deal of wheat was exported; but fo 


instance | trade was always the controllin t 





se of the 
New York, 


wistocrat 


} 
SiaVve \ 


York 
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of all studied atte mpts 


ommunhity a more ar 


wort 


tation 


dented on so 


there were 1,165,000 w] 
worid wii ‘ in the thirteen colonies \ 
ious and still f a century later, at the outbreak 
ther to piece Revolutionary war, this total |] 
alive surve than doubled, reachin 

lonies in Amer 1OnS. That marvellor ‘al 
pon W hich we are wont to pride o 
vort Vili as characteristic of the | 


seen that eq ally characteristic of the co 


population was fore their separation from Ene 


h than one | it was not so conspicuous beeca 


ments  ometrical progression the larger 
mixture of | appeal to our imagination mor 
 reVvlous to | small ones, though the principle 


teenth century | is the same 


much less con By the middle of the eighteent 


become, partly | tury the colonies had indeed conx 


quisition Of Frenne h and | factor of immense Importance in t 
territory in the West, but much | ical world 


if any proot were needed 
rough the great immigration of | afforded by the tremendous struge 
land, Germany, Seandina- | tween France and Eneland for the 
sof Europe We have ion of North America. But whi 
social condition of the | attention is thus directed to the imme 
is very largely deter- | development of civilized life in what 
Yraphical position and lately been the American wilde rnes 
es, While in the in- | must not forget to consider the e« 
rland, and toa less extent | immense reaction of this fact 


i 


uy 
religious enthu- | development of the resources of thi 
theories entered into | ther country We are so accust 
mportant factors. We have | think of England as a dominant p: 
pposing types of society grow the modern world, and to see the rec 
England on tl 


ie one hand | her prowess shining so brilliantly 
! South Carolina on | many generations back, that we ar 
iwonistic | forget how subordinate her position 
vere by and D\ in the sixteenth century compared 
the | what it had become in the eighte: 
The London of to-day—a city of four 1 
Revolution, | ion inhabitants—is twice as large as P 
their political | is; but in Sir Walter Raleigh’s time 1] 
iracteristics Wwe a city of four hundred thousand in] 
f the whole subs itants—was twice as large as Lon 
United States | And this fact serves to measure the eh 
point is the inevitable- | that has taken place in the relative we 
1 we see the primitive Ary of the two nations In the reign of H 
rvernment through the popu- | ry VILL, though the memory of Ag, 
of which England alone, | court, but a century old, insured respect 
t nations of Europe, had | England from a military point of 
he living tradition, | she was distinctly rated as a second-« 
neously and asserting | power when compared with France 
here alike, among the planta- | Spain or the Empire. In Elizabeth’s 1 
tions of Georgia and the Carolinas as well | the victory over the Spanish Arn 


as in the villages of Massachusetts, in de- | greatly raised her prestige. During 





FRESH AIR IN SUMMER 


pliysi 
SO prodadigLlous as 


the Toremost of ¢ 


Ss prodigious crrowth 
T England bet ween L650 
rely due to her commere 


1 ] | 
ith the colonies she had 


a Their influence on tl 
nufactures of England 
1s The exports to thie Olt Lucratly 
io were equal to the whole export portant 
of England, including the colonic s, | effeets 
first vear of the century while ! hnmercial class to something | 
individual settlements quality with the great landed proprietors 
by that of Pennsylvania, whiel ve support to the political doctrin 


took In ne rly ‘ty times tl the Whigs. and d ing the long ( 


British imports which it con- | neficent ministry of Sir Robert Wa 


the eff r thi te 1 formed. thre reneral tone 


reourse between Engl olitical thought Throug 
ionles, great as they were, we r nplicated network 
oy 


1 by the effeets which the colon i <) land. betw t | d 


t upon England through the plan wel] he davs of Pitt, acq 
s in the West Indies ‘Sugar, Mr. | cial and maritim« supremac 
er,” cried William Pitt. one day. as t merican colon 
eto address the House of Common Ou hh hese wroug 


is some frivolous members b 41 und could 
lis Commonp! ice exordium the iO? ls 
tor, after waiting a moment the miustres 

cried, ‘Sugar uch portentous 


that { ] 


Lal hose WhO Sat and lis ened felt 


hearts knock against ther ribs, and 


convinced, without further parley . 
sugar, rather than the sun is the 
entre of the solar system The phiul 


i¢ historian who has come too la 


ie world to have listened to the elo 


of the vreatest of modern yrators 


ievertheless be quite ready to admit . Jenkin prefers ** unprepares 


ipreme mportance of the West India l a blows over tl 


¢ the seventeenth and 


eenth centuries. ‘‘ How great the im 
ince of the plantations was to Europe | can supp 
neral may be judged of from the fact ‘may 
it the time of the French Revolution 
drew as much wealth from the 
island of San Domingo as England houg ! ng pure, becom: 
from India, or Spain from Mexico | { ‘his happens three da 
Was estimated that eve ry four it und August, anc 


lem ber, as Some Torty 


people know, from the 


} = + . ] 4 
the western slopes of t} 
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humerous 


fore the 


IS oO} 
houses, and 


ft OURS. : 


d i\ 


Vventiiation 


\ paradox 


posed to common 


the fiustory I ni 


is ago Tew pe 


ntilation, or, indeed, beli 


Sl anda erusadce 


portance ; 


2 a i : 
Tresh alr Was fought by the 


Now the tide runs the othe 


purer 


board 


Open 


IS Well 


aegvrees 
Short of 
the only 


of the Dogstar 


way | 


rage 


hie ited o) 


people have le 
and 


Arie d 


Iresh alr, INSISL O 
eall air at 


resi 


‘egard to times and »p 


hnout 2 


will come into the 


SDACLOUS 


the amr fh warn 


} . : 
and cooler bv five dee 
Dlast of the street 


‘he 


rurhnace 
| INCOMersS 


intil one of the 


Wlhdo are shut 


nber the formula fr 


indows are ordered open 


ust from without, lad 


fuse that Torms thre 


* COnSCLE 


lling, 


wl 


iwnorant conception 
have all seen the la 


ve the 
way carriage; in the summer sli 


window open in t 


the railway sparks and cinders, 


‘ ? 14 
eatenes a severe cold on every 
journey nothing short of pneun 


will eonvinee her narrow ignorat 
other things to think ab 


what 


there are 


travelling than she ealls 





ROEBLING 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGI 
geeks who seventeen yvears ago di 


fa Bridge Company had bee 


vided an amphibious existence be- | the Legislatur 


veen New York and Brooklyn will long | The popular « 


emember their arctic voyages in the East litt t 


t LO ¢ 


fiver during the severe winter of 1866-7. | charter ; 
ere were days in that season when pas- | the Leg 


ivers from New York to Albany arrived | State 


Mon 

irlier than those who set out the same 

orning from their breakfast tables in 

ooklyn for their desks in New York 
‘newspapers were filled for weeks with | a 


worts of the ice gorges, and with vel Ivn, o om t 
ent demand for and discussion of the 


ave, which all agreed must be built } 


tonce from New York to Brooklyn 


much in cor necti 

iad employed an eminen 

a plan and make estimates fora s 

Public feeling was soon highly gratified | bridge very 

the announcement that leading citizens | mately 
Brooklyn were moving in the matter, Thee 

nd that a bill for chartering the New York | fixed the 


Vou. LXVI No. 3% 58 


Harter ¢ Ion Ihy md pro 


OOO OOO 
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Mayor and Comptroller of 
including those officials), and 
bill to that effeet, which was 
the Legislature and accepted 
covernments Under the 
amended the bridge is) pub 
which | 66% per cent. to be paid for and 
vork ought the city ol Brooklyn and 33 
idved that . C1LY of New York, the act 
Lerpal man by the private stockholders | 
oO carry such | reimbursed and their title ext 
etion iblic The engineers, ete., as well as 
pal working members of the dire: 
tained their places a 
first, so that the work 
a unit from beginning t 
On the organization © 
pany, in May, 1867, 0 
after the passage of thi 
rating act, John A. Roeb 
appointed engineer Mav 2 
and he made his report ol 
plans, and estimates o1 
of the following Se pten 
Mareh, 1869, a board of ¢ 
Ing engineers Was CoO) 
the request of Mr. Roeblis 
amine his plans, and also ti 
upon the feasibility of thr 
In the following May a ¢ 
sion of three United States 
neers Was appointed by 
1 partment to report 
general feasibility of the pn 
ind particularly as to 
or not the bridge w I 
obstruction to navigation 
plans of Mr. Roebling wet 
indorsed by both boards of 
neers, the government c 
sion recommending, howeve: 
men who had too | increase of five feet in height. The 
vork to permit it to) of preparing the site of the foundati 
ral purposes the Bre Ok] y n tower was commenced || 
foundations of the >) ary 3, 1870, but Mr. Roebling did not 
‘ulty to be overcome > see the first stone laid in the magnitic: 
successfully completed, popular | structure that was to crown his illust 
Lcompany enjoying the con- career. In the summer of 1869, whilt 


caged in fixing the location of the Br 


Lic expenditure began 


n various ways, and to) lyn tower,a ferry-boat entering thi 


ie instrument of various personal thrust the timbers on which he stoo 


ilries and enmities At such a manner as to eateh and crus! 
the work was so well ad- foot The injury resulted in lock 
ts plans and methods so firm- from which he died sixteen days after 
it had already been done A fit sueeessor was found in his 
s now felt prepared to re Washington A Roebling, who had 
prise entire ly to the two only been the accomplished associat 
rough a COMMISSION oO his father in some of his principal Wort 


es, appointed half by the but had aided him most efficiently in 





no other testimony 


real engineering it 
t} 


t fitness of ie young 


such a great undertakiy 


nre in f 
ber, 1871, M 
hi 


from his sick POOL TIS OVerst 


Brook 


he 


Roeblin 


r 


SSsOn 


} 
rk has not fl weed 


fore the actual work 


ommenced, howeve 


t in order t 


Tucture 


the sti 


to make ample 


Creasy \ 


ierce consequent pon 


ind growth of the eities, consid 


nodifieation must 
The e 


airection 


design 


ith He 


hore 


and 


Capaclous 


of imereased solidity 


uchnonut such change 


considerable addition to th t 


\ 


I the 


Roebling orig nhaliv est “al | ! 


oO bridwe at 7.000.000 ‘ »ly 
ie land required, which has cost 
of ( 


SO0.000, and thre time 


e years 4 actu: 


or Wi 


» DOO. O00, 


en completed, will 


Which, as compared wi 


S1O0.SO00.000. Shows an 


The 


follows 


vinal estimate of 


rease cost of nearly 85.000. 000 


In 
additional] 
states 


Ls of cost are as 
st. the United vovernment re 
red an increase of five feet in height 


iking the clearance under the centre of 
At the same time it 


love from S80 


bridge 135 feet 
is decided te 
These changes involved an in 


» widen the bri 
SD feet 


r the en 


of 8 per cent. in the cost of 


ease 
e bridge, including superstructure, tow 
s, foundations, and anchorages 
e amount for building 
indations of the towers in the original 
was to be entirely in 
equate For New York 
e foundation was originally intended, 
it found to 


own 78 feet to the bed-rock, and the 


Second, 


set the 


apart 


mate found 
the tower a 


ereas Was hecessary ro 


cost 

labor in compressed air at such unpre 
edented depths proved to be four and a 
times as much as was anticipated 


i¢ 
til 


s was also that of excavating the hard 


BROOKLYN 


bridge 


fit 


es and 
hat are 
nakK TY 


‘apid t 


> 1 
IPOOKILY 


ff course 


a COMIPrehensiVve 


not have been ant ipated 


be underestimated at hall: 


ly, preliminary expenditures, general 


supe rintendade nee, interest and discount on 


and expenses 


City bonds 


funereal, and prandia 


the cost 
Swe lled to 


ot 


all alot 


n been for needless and cos 


lavs Caused 
New York 


portion ( 


provide 


hecessary Phat this 


has caused an enormous increase in thie 


or the Dut it 


bridge IS Well known 


difficult to 


cost 


would rT an amount 


The lande xpenses Wl velyv redeemed 


Dy the rentals the e1 receive from 


the Warehouses unde rthe approaches 


The 
diagonal course up stream to a point de 
abrupt falling off of 
hie 


hn obedience 


principal ferry to Brooklyn takes a 


Lhe the 
Kul 


takes its Brooklyn departure i 


termined by 


heights near ton Street bridge 
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APPROACH 


ide of 135 feet above mean 
from. ter required bv the | 
Maun 


nited States 
ment, and the 


two terminal el 


1p 
and Brooklyn 


hired New York 


respect 
and 61.32 feet above higl 
The rise from these t 
altitude gives the line 
centle upward curve fron 


centre, where wil 
‘than at the towers, at 


rher than at the anchor 
adoption ol 


a suspended + 

feet, ata height of 135 feet 
termined (in combination with ot] 
ematical and mechanical consideral 
] t of the towers (2765 feet 
the span must bes Ispended 
other points in the 


air line « 
pridve, alt which 


the ends of the 
StOn cables are secured 


in other oO 
for the cables are not 
pull on the tops of the tall towers, b 
rest on them with nearly a simple 


the anchorages 


cal pressure, being not even fastened 
thus, so far from tending to pull the 
ers over, the suspended weight tend 


to hold them in position The eable 


ABLE-MAKING., 
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trusses extending along the « 


of the bridge The floor beams 
ther united together by small lon: 
trusses extending from one to 
which, together with a complet 
diagonal braces or stays, forn 
nal truss of eighty-six feet in bi 
Will be seen, thus, that this con 
he mioce has Immense strength, weight 
deseribed in ness, laterally, vertically, and in « 
forthe present rection To relieve the cables 
nchored by their measure of this enormous burde 
: at the same time effectually 
vertical oscillations in the 
there is a multitude of suspenson 
of steel wire ropes diverging from t 
of the towers to points about fiftes 
apart alone the bottom of four of 1 
tical trusses. These stays extend o 
distance of 400 feet from the tower 
an elevation are of themselves capable of susta 
water mark in gen- unaided that portion of the great 


t 


ve to the centre of the and its load in position, At thr 
it meets the cables at an” the frame-work is firmly anchored « 
feet above high-water and again confined against the liftin 
floor, an immense steel pushing foree of the wind by a syste 

ldering in its complexity. under-stavs lying in the plane of the 
consists essentially of two so that no conceivable cause can eve) 

at right angeles to each) turb its rigid fixity of position and 

other The principal eross-beams or gird \t and near the centre of the 

ers supporting the floor proper are light however, where these stays do not a 
‘usses thirty-three inches deep, placed sev- efficiently against any tendency to 
IX Inches apart and to these are at tortion, and to still further unite 


ef rope suspenders from stiffen the whole system, the two out 


these prin- cables are drawn inward toward each « 


er ones, to give er at the bottom of their curves 


Nn 


the planking To this means each of them presents 


hese cross-beams together, and to weight in the form of an arch aga 
proper amount of stiffness and an oblique pressure from below and 


} 


he floor, there are six parallel opposite side, and resists more or less 


* 


_ NB 
I 





a oa Tal 


| Lal lec 


fer 
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THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


wav any force from the like di 


mne 
Hl 


time are drawn apart at the bottom 


eir curves, thus approaching each it 


neighbor, and pairing 


ombine their opposing are 


oOrces from eit he r d rec 


r the whole suspende 


oO 
cables 


il Spar) anda 


e maximum weight 


Call be crowded Dy 
enawers, Ve hicles, and cars is estimated 


s( wht borne 


tons, Waking 


y the cables and stays of 8120 tons, in the 
roportion of 6920 tons by the cables and 
the The 
in the cables due to the 


EL, 


iltimate strength is 49, 


190 tons by stavs stress or 


ength wise pull) 

oad becomes about 700 tons, and their 

200 tons 

The great frame, as above deseribed pre 

ents on its upper side five parallel avenues 
in average breadth of sixteen feet, sepa 

ited the e tr 


ng, which project upward like so many 


six vertical lines o USS 


by 
steel fences. The outside avenues, devoted 
to vehicles, are each nearly nineteen feet 
The central avenue has a width of 

fteen and half feet, and 
twelve feet above all the others, for a foot 


\ ide. 


a is elevated 
vay, thus giving to the pedestrians cross 
ng the bridge an unobstructed view 


of 


c 


Hh 


WW 


( 
l 


The two inner cables at the | side para} 


OMNNOn 


ins oOo 


ire rope 


The 


quarter inches in diameter, aa 


oreat steel cables fifteen and three 


e not, howe, 


er, limited tosupporting the main span but 
he tops of the towers 


are prolonged over t 
and descend thenee tothe anchorages on t} 


1 


shores, at distances. as before stated. of 930 


feet The portions of the cables s isp na 
towers to the 
th 
ted precisely like the central 
The 


the next feature of t 


ed from the 


bridge WHICH 


mchoray 


port the shor f e 


spans ) 
eonstrue 


are 


Span alre ady ae seribed anchor 1s 


are therefore he 


vork 
to be noticed. They are structures at ones 
exceedingly simple and satisfactory to the 
mind 
than 


PY . 


There is litthe more to imagine 


a great four square mass of mason 


With a pair of broad arched passages 


through it, partly to exelude superfluous 
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round Ivon bolt or kK 
up against the plate 
‘viindrieal croove, and thus 
he anchor chain is 
made fast The link bars 
elve and a half feet lone 
rst three Tinks, where the pul 
ibles is least felt, thev are sever 
vide and three inehes thiek, beine 
it the ends sufficiently to preset 
full strength with eye-holes 
inches in diameter. The bars of the 
fifth, and sixth links are increased 
to eight by three inches, and after 
the size is nine by three, with the excey 
of the last link, in which the num 
bars is doubled, and the thickness ha 
K OF ANCHORA The pins or bolts connecting link to 
are turned shafts of wrought iron fis 
long and five to seven inches in diame 


ord convenient ave The four great anchor plates bei 


The dimensions of | in position at the bottom of the maso1 
32 feet, and | each with the first double ninefold 
ts chief importance, | of its anchor chain made fast throug 


amount of 120 million | centre, and standing erect above 
tom of th truc ‘e, | masonry is next built over the ane 
frou the ydge.ar plate s, and close around the chain | 
plates of to the height of the latter, and exter 

These over the whole area of the struct 


ee the same height Then the second 
centre The * set of chain bars is set, the eyes 
Is over 46,000 po inds the new nine fitting between those of 
lid ma former nine, and the heavy bolt pass 
through all the eighteen eves at ones 
uniting each of the two ninefold 
star, with | with a joint like that of a hinge I: 
a MASSIVE new link after the first two is now ma 
Ktremuties to incline forward to the bridge a | 
more than its predece ssor, forming a res 
lar curve, so adjusted as to bring the c¢! 
out near the opposite (upper) corner of 
ipon the | structure to that from which it start 
This point is |} Here the eables enter the face of the 
rallel oblong | chor wall for about twenty five feet 
la half feet | meet the ends of the chains The bars 
rough these apertures | the last link number thirty-eight, arrang 
ed bars of iron, with : in four tiers. There are nineteen strat 
Throug acl the | in each cable, and the end of each stran 
latched in position as one, be-| is here separately bent and fastened 


of the anchor plate, a loop around an eve piece of cast ir 





THE BROOKL 


having 
the s 


» thus “‘eved 


tra metal fortt 
has been 


pieces 


fraternize with 


fitting hye tween t] 


ends of the 


anchored fast 





oO the imagination 
t of 


supertluity 
It seems 


1) 
‘aDLeS 








torn 

times 

a fores 
issutlicient 
< out their 


Prous spread 








ron roots from the foun 





ons of that solid cement 
iss of rock Undo ibt 


vy this is true; but the im 


Ossible strain 


tion of the engineer is not 
bles | the 


rely to equal the streneth of the eabl 
also to mated 
abso \l is plain work 


Ih tana 


that of their anchorage, but ver come upon 
e the anchorage a solidity to be 


ly unatfeeted in the slightest degree | ages 
the incessant pull of loads and tug of ; suspension towers to be connected 
rms for a hundred years, so that no | central span of th idge must be pu 
be imi out to the extreme wharf line In deep 


sening or vibration can ever 


ited 


ter, for even then the breadth of 
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breadth in its bed against the 1 
rent, or how could its bed be ex: 
this enormous depth to receive 

The principle of the diving 
plemented by the air force-pun 
pressor, 1s the solution of 

Only the diving-bell must bi 

one, made to carry on its bac] 

tower as it dives to the bottor 
delves into the bowels of the ear 

t reposes at length and forever 

rock It is technically ealled a 
having been first used in’ Frances 
its resemblance to an inverted ches 
agine vour diving-bell, or caisson 
of an oblong form corresponding 
shape and size of its burden, with 
vin of eleven feet excess on all side 
must, of course, also have it bui 
ficient durability of material and st 
is such as no! of mass both to carry down the m 
engineer ever attempted before—nearly | entire, without flinching. and to res 
1600 feet—and not only ditheulty but | der it forever without vielding on 


1e cost I i WOrK IS increased Ih an It will be best to have the sic S Of 


{ + 


by every foot of added | lone divine-bell flare a little. and 
span We have there inner side to taper them to a sort of 
before i re one of the most Inter well shod with heavy ron), SO as to 


t 


esting problems and one of the most brill- | room for the laborers within to ex: 


of engineering: to build | conveniently to the very extremity « 
( masonry up from beneath | dimensions of their diving-bell. To 
the bed and through the rushing tides of a) tain sufficient strength and rigidity 
deep arm of the ocean, with all the pre 
cision and cemented solidity of the dry 
d anchorag we have just been view 
work, therefore, 
achieved left no 
thing problematical, whether as to avail 
or cost, in the remainder of the 
Probably to the end of time theughtful 
spectators uiversed in the mysteries of 
engineering will pause, as they now do, 
these gigantic towers, more won 
Pyramids, with the ever 
ing their mighty bases, and 


perplex themselves in vain to Imagine 





hat means the granite masonry could 
been laid so solid and true beneath 
not forty feet depth of rushing tides alone, 


but eighty feet below their surface, on the 





rock which those tides had not touched for 


untold aves 


lo explain this mystery in one word, 


bmarine portion of the tower was 


above-water, in the open air, 

sunk toward its bed as soon as 

it this is to put a hew mystery 

in place of the first, for how could such a 


mass of masonry be set firmly to a hair’s AIR LOCK 








THE BROOKLYN 


p> 
BRIDGE 





back-load 
172, be b 


south 


tremendous 
LO2 feet by 


2? feet 


for its 


ire 
ts entire top, ult 


thickness of of dense 


pitech-pine in timbers twelve inches 
ire, laid in solid courses crossing each 

fastened with powerful through 
ind all the joints and seams filled 
(The bolts 
lis caisson at New York ageregated 
Let the be hit 


at their junction with the top, built 


pitch and angle-irons 


tons. ) sides elg feet 


ie Same manner, but tapered on the 


de, as already suggested, down to an 
shod edge only eight inches thick, 
I lel 


the iron bolts and angle-irons, of 
ivse, be so strong and numerous that no 
ng can loosen timber from timber save 
tearing each stick into splinters. Fur 
r, let the back or platform that is to 
ry down the great tower in its descent 
he bed-roek be supported at intervals 
SIX cross partitions of solid timber four 
in each for com- 
the 
These partitions, like 


ir sides, will ultimately rest on the bed 


thick, with a door 


inieation between compartments 


is formed. the 
ck, and bear their part of the monstrous 
Finally, let the 
be lined with 
iron, seamed air-tight, for its 


d everlasting load 


ole Cavernous internor 


ier per- 


ction as a diving-bell, and for protection 


gainst the danger of fire, which experi 


ice in building the first or Brooklyn 


wer of this bridge has shown to be im 


miinent at all t 
light and Ww 


pre ssed air 


Les 


1 


ith blast 


Of course there 
gress 
There 
top 
the 


ero in and out 


and e@ress meh and 


must | Li-hlod 


and 


Ope lM 


continuous and 


64) } 
of the mnterior, and must have an an 


Iron door r ratner tv ve «ce 


with an air iol * betwee 


large enough for a gang of men to ent 


that thegouter door may be closed on th 


while the 


Lo 


inner door is opened to ad 


‘ ; : , 
them the artiheial submarine ca 


This chamber is ealled 
that 


that of 


in alr Loe 


principle is like of a canal 


still more exactly a pump In 


Ing out, the men enter lock 


thie ill 
losed tight 


its outer door is ¢ and after t 


Inner doo through which they entered 


closed behind them the outer door m 


be opened for their egress Thus the ] 


of compresse d air by the entrance and e 


of a gang of men is s What the 


imply 
: 


lock will contain and no more 
This would | 


e too tedious a 


however, for the removal of the exeavat 


earth loeks 


For this purpose water 


used The iron wells for the removy 


material descend through the caisson 


open pits in the cround below the 


He 


ale 


vhile 


Ors 


1 them 


IS 


iy 


pre WeSS 


OSS 


Kil 


( 
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ndward linea 
With tl 
ven out 102 feet inte 
from each end, making three s 
oblong inelosure or stockade 
iInclosure the caisson is towed 
act lines of the pier To indation 
ematically fixed by the « neimneers 
caisson is placed in the proper po 
a Nair DY bloekineg and weden 
erapnel or ** el three sides It now rises and f{ 
vas req iired), li the tide, however, and is there 
vork at one point | yet capable of being exaetly ani 
other harbors placed The next b IsIness, acc Cor 
lave to be made | to commence the foundations of 
ired of deposits, the dif- | on the massive platform or raft 
hese are of the second | timber 22 feet thick and 102 by 
and power ad ipted to the ea square which we have figuratively 
caisson and workmen for} the back of the submarine monste) 
ith materials. While | is to earry the whole burden dow: 
ichines of forty horse-power | final bed The huge squared bl 
mud per day, | granite are now laid at leisure in | 
ty-tive horse hie cement in uniform courses, ani 
and without their weight overcomes the buova 
clear the pits the caisson, and settles it to the lx 
is practicable to mine | with its top still visible above-water 
The iron ** eclam-shell compressed air is now let into the 


ne deseends by its chain | bell interior, foreine the water 


the well with its jaws! neath the iron-shod edges of 


o the mud, where the where they rest on the bottom 
together by the action of | the workmen can go down into the 
throug another ehain vet cellar, and complete the level 

the pull of a the earth under the supporting edges o 
hor, dragging its | structure. Now, while the eaisson 
he bottom In like | ly touches bottom by its weight, but 
the dredging scoop | not rest: too heavily, the engineers « 
with their mathematical instruments 
riant hand-| wedges, finally adjust the mass in « 
Mr. Roeb- | position, and by easing away the bo 
on of the human | under it wherever required, with 1 
The force | patience, thev at length get it level 
the fact that | uniformly supported by blocking » 
ip as well as earth | under its cross partitions. A few 
ven when only a cor- | blocks of granite laid on will make 
ized between the valves | immovable. All is now ready for 
he rock blasted out in | dredges to begin lifting out the mud 
ist submarine excava- | stones which the men of pick, shove 
ip from the bottom and | wheelbarrow pour into the water loc 
wells beneath the dredging shafts 
he caisson with entrance Many formidable difficulties have t 


irtenances approaches compl been surmounted, and the curious obser 


i¢ ship \ ird arrangements must er now sees how everything SO far ean 


¢ it in position on | done by the puny hand of man vy 
Kirst a slip or | guided by his mighty mind. But 
in the exaet po- | our thoughts fixed on the mountain 
tended tower, The ‘‘ wa-! mass of rock descending full built 
iarked for oceupation is levelled | are staggered still by the difficulty 
is possible by dredging, and a row | letting it down eighty feet into the s 


is driven as deep as possible | marine earth, with its position as plun 
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el and unchangeable at every mo ny} 
descent as that of the corner 


in its bed under any 
on land If it 


rreatl 
should SW 


ay 
ts position ever so littl 


the math 
il accuracy and be 


after-work would be 
power on earth eould 
readth toward 


auty ot the 


marred wid 


move it back 


pl If a 
a corner should | hinade red on 
ed in its descent more than 
the mass would be wre nehed and 
by its own irresistibie weight 


sintegrating foree thus initiated 


the strueture could never be 


mv counteracted But the 
ne this miracle of dese 
moving mountains, but movin 
air, through the earth, as the 
ds in the eylinder of a steam-eng 


D commonplace and SIDDIp 1 


thmost childish Non 


iachinery of 














WRAPPING THE CABLES 
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self immovably with the rock 
It rests, becoming to the caisso 
tenon Is In a mortise This c 
rammed as tightly as possibl 
roof of the caisson: but if it be 
to drive it as tight as if the we 


t 


tower actually rested on. it thi 


under the ; amiss. For the continued and 
Besides, t] weight on the wooden supports 
bis suscepti ainiv compress them further 
‘herefore. if will eventually, in’ all) pro 
before yng the weight of the tower 
down | not altogether, upon the ineomp 


conerete with which the caisson 


] 


emi and the ney With regard to the danger of 


The faet proves t wood, which presents itself to miost 
hat one complete process of this kind | in this connection, experience 
thout one inch by the | since shown that, when buried 
| Or thre \\ reach of air and changes of te Thy 
yacent earth wood is pe rfectly Incorruptible 
HOCKTTIO'S should be endure . so far as We Call J doe us 
prove harder, themselves | stone. Oxygen, chemically free 
some points thanat > in air, is the agent of decom posit 
in unequal in its absence all substances 
of the incorruptible The sea-worms n 
weight and | trouble at the depth below the 
SO predominant where we have left our timber pri 
such minor resist- | It may safely be trusted to supp: 
ly result is that the pre- | bridge between New York and Bi 
Is crush dl This mode as long as there shall be need of it 
pressure by Its OW irre The caisson for the Brookly: 
as frequentiv obse rved was towed into its berth on the 
asked how we are to r May, 1870. Ten of the fifteen feet 
trollable a mass from yveer- | ness of timber in its roof were bu 
m or another from its | after this, 77 site On the 15th of 
descends, the answer) the first granite blocks were laid o 
is given by that) timber. They are of from four to 
‘ight Since it can | tons weight. The masonry, faced thro 
in position a hair’s- | out with granite, is partly built of the 
power that man could | expensive blue limestone from Kingst 
upon it, it will be equally | New York. The compressed air was |i 
| the fortuitous forees that | the water driven out, and exeavation ¢ 
direction of a more limited | menced on the 10th of July. The be 
descending, such as bowlders | ing atenacious conglomerate of clay, sa 
encountered by the under) and bowlders, extending to a great dé 
caisson at particular points, | it Was not necessary on this side to 
pressure of the tides. The mass | the pier to the bed-rock, and at forty 
IN Inovement are too majestic to anda half feet beneath the bottom of 
any influence whatever from such | river the caisson was filled up with « 
sual obstructions. Only if an obstrue- | crete and left in its final position | 
on were permanently left in the way at | latter operation was completed on the 1 
one point, while the caisson was lowered at | of March, 1871, Two months had _ bet 
r points, could such causes act against | lost by the accident of a fire in the caiss: 
plumb deseent of the structure requiring the interior to be flooded wi 
Phe last operation, after laving bare | water to extinguish it. This accider 


rock, and testing its soundness | cost 815,000, and its recurrence in tl 


dity at all points, is to fill up the New York caisson was guarded agait 
a solid hydraulic conerete, | by a lining of boiler iron throughout, a 


harden inte rock and unite it an expense of 820,000 





BROOKLYN 


founda 


York 


work of 


New 
Vas a much 
er magnitude and dit 

Krom the sandy 

e of the ground it be 
ecessary to sink the 
to thre bed rOCEK, SEY 
whit feet below 
mark The 


ditferent 


high 
process 
not In meth 
if Was much more try 

the workmen, from 
reater pressure of air 
red in the caisson to 
the The 
On Was placed Ith Its 


hin Oetober, IS71, and 


out Water 


ed on the rock in May, 
than 


in sinking it 


2? alter less one 
s work 
bed 

fhe construction of the 

ers above the water line 
of course, a simple 
igh enormous piece of 

The Brook 
tower was completed 

May, 1875, and the New 


tower in July, 1876 


son-work. 


erything was now ready 


{ 


the work of cable-mak 

into which, having al 
iy anticipated the con 
ition of the great floor 
bridge proper, we must 


ter somewhat minutely, 


» give the reader a clear 


a of its curious and interesting pro 
Let us first imagine the eable as con 
ructed of not 
isted, but laid parallel, and bound to 
ether by a continuous wrapping of wire 


or a little over 


simply a bunch Wires, 


he wires are of size No. 7. 
ne-elghth inch in thickness; they number 
er 5000 in each cable, and make a bundle 
To lay and bind this 


9; Inches thick. 
and 


rodigious bunch of wires. straight 
irallel would be impossible except by sub 
viding the mass into skeins or strands, 
hich are first laid and bound separately, 
nd Each 


tains nineteen strands of 278 wires each 


afterward united cable con 
hey are formed precisely like skeins of 


rn or thread. Each skein is a continu 


us Wire almost exactly one million feet, 
or nearly 200 miles, in length, passing from 
inchorage to anchorage, back and forth 


278 times. The turns of the wire at each 


BRIDGE 


the skern 


extremity ot 


Pass AaAPrOUnG a 


id bloek of iron shaped externally like 


horseshoe With a groove in its periphery, 


in Which the bend or bieht of the skein lies 


rm is hae ld Ol, One s thumbs 
Each 


strand is finished 


as a skein of v: 


STO Of eve-piece 18 


for winding 


between 


fixed (after the 


the ends of two anchor bars, a seven-Inch 


iron. bolt passing through he three, and 


strand with the rreat 


\ftera 


ev of co Lrse 


so connecting the 


anchor chain at either end skein 


is fully laid in position (passin 
over the Lops ol the towers) it Is Compress 
ed toa evlindrical form at every pont Ds 
ith 


large clamp tongs, and tightly bound w 


about fifteen inches 
The 


this work vo out for the purpose on thie 


at intervals of 


throughout its le neth 


wire 


men who do 


strand ina“ buggy,” so called; which is a 


board seat slung by ropes from the axis of 
a grooved wheel fitting and travelling o1 


When the 


the strand as bound togethe) 
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strands 
plet Land duly 
ted, the final 
Wrapping the ble 
acconiplis ed 1th Gh SiN 
lar manner, as hereafter 
deseribed 

But to follow the pro 


cess of construction, we 








return to the day when 

the towers and anchor 

CCS stood complete, but disconnect 

ed, with the intermediate spaces oc 

cupied only by the trackless air, and 

the question was how to initiate a 

connection between them all. To FARRINGTON CROSSING THE SPAN 
is end a three-quarter-inch wire 

rope, long enough to reach from 

anchorage to anchorage over the tops of | ried back to the top of the anchor 

towers, was coiled on board a seow | and made fast. Next—waitine unti 


the Brooklyn shore. First, its end) opportunity when the river was cleat 
up the water face of the vessels at that point, and stationing bo 
. 


was hoisted 


and passed over the top, | to warn coming vessels to halt—the sc 


Brooklyn towe 


let down the land face, and then ear- | was towed across to the New York toy 





out vire rope into the wa 


The end 


rd Was then hoisted up the water face 


the 


as 1t went. remaining on 


he New York tower, passed over, and 
wered 


the landward 
en it Was made fast to a drum connect 


again on side. 


with a powerful steam-engine, which 
up bed of the 
er and over the tower, until it swung 


yund the rope from the 


‘from side to side in mid-air, and the 


connection between the shores was 


} 


It remained only to carry the New 


end back to the anchorage, hoist it 

and secure it in position there. 

A second Span of three-quarter-inch 

ype was carried over in substantially the 
the 


‘then joined at the anchorages around 


ine manner, and ends of the two 
rooved driving-wheels or pulleys, mak 
¢ an endless belt or ‘* traveller” revolv 
by steam-power throughout the whole 
stance from anchorage to anchorage 
To accomplish the succeeding operations 
ould require men to work hanging on 
this slender cord all the way from tower 
totower. Mr. E. F. Farrington, the mas 
ter-mechanic who superintended this part 
of the work on the bridge, and who had pre 
iously been engaged on the suspension 
idges at Cincinnati and Niagara Falls, 
ow took the resolution to make the first 
passage of the line, and to give his men 
is good an example of courage and con 
fidence as they would ever have occasion 
to copy. : 
On Friday afternoon, August 25, 1876, 
You. LEVI 59 


No. 396 


BRIDGE 


val 


hit S travel 


‘rope wi readiness \ boats 


Walh 


onsisting of a bit of board for a 


a, 4 


lung by the four corners, with as 


many short ropes uniting in a ring over 


head, was secured to the traveller rope at 
the Brooklyn anchorage 
ton took 
for a }) 
ture 


made His 


and Mr. Farrine 


his seat on the slung bi 


ate trip over the line 
ght 


preparatl 


bridge in Sl 


his men 


IONS SO GuUle 


Ing so quiet a man, His surprise 
on looking down from his high 


point, to see the house-tops benen 


black with spectators, the streets fa 


laces 
li 


paved, as it were, with 


ipturned 
ferry boats conveying like stacks of 
and the New York shore crowded 


As hie CAVE the 


nal tostart the wheels and swune out 


manity, 


Ih a Slmiiiar manner 


the rushing rope hissing and undula 
like a flying serpent through the air 


boom of 


t 


need te 


eannon far below annot 
and 


nded private trip for the en 


1e modest unsuspecting aeronaut 


} 
} 
i 


iat bis 
couragement of his men 
the 


invisible or like a spider's thread to the 


Was a pubile 


umph Away whirring 


went 


bending and 


eyes below, og SWavilhng with 
the human weight that rode its cantering 
to 
like some strange creature of s¢ rpentil 


flight, 
the 


Waves, all appearance self -impell 


sweeping first downward toward 


house-tops till the deepest curve h 


weight could give the slender rope 


passed, and thence soaring sharply upward 


Course 


to the top of the first tower in li 
Here he 


cave a signal to slow the rope 


nearly to a stop, while the on 


ed the 


rope and its slung rider over the parapet, 


tower, with excited cheering, lift 
supported both across to the other side, 
launched the 
Again the cannon roared, and the 
hats 
wild excitement, wh 
land and 


shrieked their uttermost discordance 


and them off dizzy height 


again. 


myriads of spectators swung then 


and cheered with 


all the steam-whistles on 


trip occupied twenty-two minut 
the end the « xplorer was lad to hide fro 
the pursuing crowds that would fain hay 
caught him as a trophy and carried him 
through the streets in triumph 

It was after this an easy matter to carry 
across the other carrier ropes; the ropes 
the es 


platforms, for regulating the wires, were 


from which ‘‘cradles,” or hanging 


suspended ; those which supported the 


foot-bridge for the workmen, over which 
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er, We 


posi carriage-wheels 


I 

i@ floor, eight di ims behind 
d position of each of the four 
indreds of coils of wire, already 
had 
1 dried again and 
thread h 


Va 


in the vard b low, been 


Lillis ed-oil ane 
been eut on 
convement ma 
york for this purpost 
with right and 
little 


inside sere w 


cut 
ly), and the 
s, with 

had fifty-two 
ten continuous miles of 


h of the 


united 


VO CPrulas. 


Ferrile 
ree Adis] pas 





=a 


- around 
skein of wire to form a strand 


Dit Ce, 


‘is to be turned at each extrem 
‘ured in a temporary position on 

age, and the work of winding 
is begun. A wire is fastened to 
and passed around a sheave or 


crooved pulley fixed and suspended to the 


ller rope by iron arms reaching up | 


axle The traveller rope is set in 
and bears forth the sheave, carry 


\ 
bight or turn of wire before it, 
hus taking across two spans, or a complete 
ircuit, of the wire at once. On reaching 
| D (which takes about 


York side 


ites) the bight of wire is passed 
around the shoe, completing once the cir 
cuit of the 
turns @} 


The sheave, released, re 


] 
sKeln 


ipty to the Brooklyn side. 


arPric 


1 
its place 
I 


lamp 1s 


he Brooklyn 
fastened on the first sp 


¢.¢ PPO | 


, that directly reaching 
fastened at the Brooklyn aneli 
small taekle-bloeck is hooked on 

raul up the 
anchorage 
the erad] 
| 
i 


men |} slack between t 
until the regi 
» signal that the position 
y adjusted at their re 


} } 4 
and lator 
L 
rat spect 
V 
ie on 


A similar regulation is m 
York tower to adjust the 
wire between the towers 
proces SS is likewise repeat 
York anchorage, until the 
off that point is also accu 
The return span is then 
same manner, In reverse orde 
at the New York tower © 
lyn side, when the last span 


cuit of wire is adjusted in positi« 
passed around the shoe, held fast, 
bight is again placed on a sheave, and 
traveller starts again to carry over 
ond cireuit of the Thus the 


is wound round round its ey: 


skein. 
and | 
at either anchorage with unbroken 

tinuity, with uniform tension, and 

exact parallelism between all its thr 
until the full number of 139 cireuits 
been made, and 278 wires are ready 
bound together in a round and sol 
three inches thick. On either 


piece, of course, the cord is parted, and f 


1a ¢ 
side the ¢ 


of 139 wires each, but it is shortly bro 
into one, leaving a loop at each end 


few inches is bound in two separate stra 


the strand, inclosing the eye-piece or 
which, as before stated, is pinned bet 
and together with two of the eimhteen 
chor bars in which the great anchor chains 
unite with each cable. Strands for each of 
the four great cables are made and pla 
simultaneously. <A circuit of wire is | 
and regulated in about thirty minut 
cluding ordinary delays. Two travelle: 
are running, so that four circuits, or eig 
full lengths, of be laid 
hour. If weather 


wire micht 


never 


: 
interfered, t] 
21,000 wires of which the four cables a 
composed could have been laid in les 


than a year. In point of fact, however 


as it was useless to make the strands fast 


| than the engineers could locate and adjust 
|them in the cables 


] 


errand 


which is the 


| difficulty of the work—it was doing well 





L 


+ 


¢ 


ew hours 0 


m the difficult 


fTrom two causes l Lie 


lv the unity and strenetl 
pend on getting 


ct and pecul 


) 


posi 


ut for its 


sible to bind the 
nd make tl 
[In tl 


nathematieal science 


lem pul 
1e abstract this 


ngineering the actualiz 
lations is interfered with ] 
which can not be i 


The cl 


S 
ileulated 


<Ine 18 


» irregularly ane 


oth of the stranc 
me 


n hour together; and 


e engineer, the d 


1 
rtotl 
] 


acted on } 
“y 
while a hey 


nshine; oneis ex post d vertical 


“qually by 


shadow 


is in 


in, While another is struck by 


an extremely dull angle. 
hen the sun shines the several e 
and sevens,” 


be adjusted 


pe ad 


“at Sixe 


ch strand are all 


: ie 
o unstable in position to 


, 
another sense 


e same is true of them in 
t] 
by 


hen they are kept swaying and undu 
the wind. Henee the engi 
ers can do nothing with them except at 
urs when two conditions 
mm from the influences of wi 


ect sunshine. The hours from daylig 

» sunrise (when calm), and occasionally a 
fecalm and cloudy weather 
nee? 


ie only times available to the engi 


for adjusting the length of his strands 


‘his is done by changing the position of 


he ‘‘shoe.” The figures of the engineer 


show that the deflection of the cables from 


mi) 
» 


at 
vari 


he tops of the towers is 127.64 fee 
., while at 90° it 128.64 feet 


is a 


ition of nearly one-third of an inch for 


ynence 
‘ound a small r 
and thenes 
hand 


it, and thus the wire 


lis] 
disk 


is turned by 


tension by its turn roller, i 
tightly wound on t} and as it ad 


vances in its s} 
forward thie 
reeled 


The c 


compl 
floor or 
The | 


on the eal 


yroper 
pro} 


ands 


al d 
ams of 


} re 


wire 
, 
»in turn hold the 


suspender banc 


rope SUSDE 


steel floor be 


hes wide an 
hths of an 1) The band 
t at and the 


outward, so that they may be open 


are cu O1n two ends 


turned 
ed (by 


bles 


one |] 


heating), and placed over the ca 
The two ends, or ears, which hang 


vertically down when the bands are in 
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gineering and puzzle to the public 


how the expansion and contractic 


heat and cold, of the floor or bride: 


per, are to be provided for The 
an may be said to be in two pie 
‘lengths, connected at the ce) 
‘expansion joint.” Each halt 
truss is attached to one of the two su 


lf 


ers mentioned, and the two halves at 
nected by plates attached to one, an 
ing in channels or ways in the <¢ 
No weight comes upon these cuide 
as the two suspenders support the | 
of the truss independently of each 
The planking is SO arranged as to 
ways continuous, and the iron rai 
the cars are at this point split in 
lengthwise, so that one half plays 
the other, guide-rails on either sic 
tecting the cars. 
At 118 feet above high-water mar} 
of the towers of the bridge is divided 
three masses by the two broad oper 
313 feet wide, which here commence 
six lines of the great steel trusses or f) 
work forming the bridge pass, unbr 
in their continuity, through these oj. 
ings of the piers, resting on the mas 
underneath, and firmly anchored doy 
oles through them fe Screw it by huge bolts and ties of wire rope 
bolt one and three-quarter inches indiam- | idea of the strength of these trusses 
{ hiecl support of the | be obtained when it is considered that 
tightening the | over one hundred feet out from each 
the aid of these | of the tower they are of themselves, 
| the way, | out any support whatever from the « 
or stays, sufficiently strong to carry al 
beginning with those | load that may ever come upon them. 4 
and each face op nings continue to the height of 1 
suspenders | feet, where they are closed by point 


iron ;} arches. Above these arches the rew 

tower rises thirty feet higher, where 

ched thereto by their clamps or stirrups, | ceives a set of iron bed-plates, on 

and the beam was swung out in position, | rest the ‘‘saddles” in which the 
ready to support planks for the workmen | suspension cables ride. These are iro 
to stand on and launch the second beam, | castings in the form of a segment of a ei 
and so on The cross beams being laid | cle, with a groove to receive the cable o1 
and braced together, forming the horizon- | the upper and convex side. The und 
tal truss, the vertical truss- work is also | and plane side lies on a layer of small iron 
put in, with the diagonal bracing below | rollers held in place by flanges on the sw 
the floor, and the stays from the towers | face of the bed plate. The object of thes 
both above and below, and the bridge is | is to give sufficient play to the bearings 
at last ready for the planking on which the cables rest to prevent thi 
The suspenders are for the most part | cables themselves slipping and chafing in 
at equal distances from each other. But | the saddles if affected by the force of storms 
l be noticed that at the centre two | or variations of load, or when lengthen 
uspenders from each of the four cables | ing and contracting under changes of tem 
iang close together, sometimes but a few | perature. From the saddles each way 
inches, sometimes more than a foot, apart. | the cables sweep downward in a graceful 


These give the clew to that problem of en- | curve, the landward ends entering the an 
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ul more serious results 
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trtrtrirrrirty 


ng the shore ends of the bridge 
main bow, or inverted arch 

een the towers, holds up the 
f nearly 1600 feet span 
if 


lature, 


ro) 


ore work of engineering 


in Which, as in ot 
] mr} 


take his toll | 


th must 


WOrKS at one 


1employed upon the 


many as six hundred men, asmall ; 


fo irteen 


sacrifice 


themselves, and in the years 


the master-mind, John Roebling 
the first 
in twenty men have been fatally hurt. 
veral to the 


Lisson. disease.’ work- 


If, beeame more 


more have been victims 
resulting from 
in but, despite the 
ry height, no one has f: 
the 
the 


lives, and 


compressed air ; 
the 
Be 


Caisson, 


illen from 


into water below 
fire Brookly 
no the 
rricks on the Brooklyn tower, which 


there has been 


span 


the 


ich eost 


in 


The “, 


ley 


usson ise 18 
ssure great 


itmospherie 
1 the 


xl is driven ir 


pi 
human system is normally ad 
in f 
central orga 
On | 
nt neuralgic pains and sometimes para 
llow. Advanced on the 
nd, staved, and sometimes 
air. Dr. Andrew H. Smith, su 
lce Company, reported 


lsease, 


om the exterior al 
body to the ns, 
spinal cord emergil 


cons umption is, 
remedied, by « 


one 


ses of the 


esently, and probably more fi 


“ eagisson ¢ 


i 


WAT 


vhole span pl 
5 ht ne river, narrow 
ferry-boats that ply, 

the 
‘enterprise has 
president, Henry C. Murphy, 
H. Prentice, 


freight, below li 


these years th 


treasurer J as 
chief engin But, in stra 


noe 


trast there ha ot been 


+ 4} 


sn 


py con a 


sta Engines 


MeNulty 


denbrand having serv« 


neering 


Coll 


no! 


break in the e 
Martin, Paine, 

Prob 1 Hi d 
continuously, most of them from the very 
And now 
ig difficulties 
the 


OPDPOSILLtION, politic 


W OC vl 


Ing 


O, all 


first all the extraordinary en 


are overcome, al d 


gineeri 


th th 
friendly 


vexatious delays from un 


] 
al 


Wi m 


feuds, the 
stopp: ore of pli 8, and t 
adoption of a newstructural material. In 


financial sup 


a few years these will have been forgotten 


and the forty million passengers who are 
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ill | terest on his investment of not 
eman- | bridge itself will be a remarkal 
and Ne LOOKS from his ce | 


Me OM 


erry-boats 

enty todo riages of | 

nemorable | r¢ nh, and hearer 

{ ] ] } 
paths upon While! the 
lently and swiftly Under 
busy river, the two great cities 
one, and be vond, complet hg 
+ _ / + ] 

Villa-dotted Staten Island: 


Ne \ 


ELudson ; 

the thoroughfare 

out from Hell Gat 
Paumanok,” 


arrows, Wilh 


Wiere¢ the 
last the oce: 
And when 
New York he 


f what is now the great landma 


characterizes and dominates the city 
Peter's from across the Campagn 
nates Rome, and the Are de Triom) 
approach to Paris, and the Capit 
height our own Washington Lin 
towered bridge, whose massive 

h its arched ascent, | finds no parallel since the Py 

The cities will prob- | Those huger masses were the work 


ide, tolls to vehieu al foree, piling stone upon ston 
Hic, not t é » him the one cent | wonder and the triumph of this 
st propos d | our own day is Jn the weaving of t 
is trip on al span that carries such burden « 
he ean ness, by human thought and ski 
rs, built on the delicate threads of wire that 
Manhattan elevate could almost sever. 
parently of tl vn volition, until one 


tinds the s ; in the endless wire rope oT OTT hy ar x ry Dr 4 
underneath that is worked by Statlonary ART STUDY AT HOME AND ABROA 
the shore and makes continu A IME recent discussion has grown 

\) of the relative merits of various k 


engines on 
across under one roadway and 
These will take | of instruction for the student of art as 


n- | what is best adapted to develop the fa 


ali cireult, 
back under the other. 
him across in a little less than five mi 
t improbable that through | ties that constitute the artist, or what 
needful for discipline in order to gi 


these faculties a mastery Over the m 


utes, and it is no 
rains will ultimately convey passengers 
rom the northernmost end of New York 

Brooklyn Elevated that is to be, | and elements of art. 
them nearer to the health-giving This diseussign embraces not mer 
the systems in vogue in the more pro 


es of Long Island by nearly half an 


nent schools and academies abroad, o1 


time 
lividu 


man will not cross the | exe mplified by the teachings of indivi 
He | masters in their private ateliers, but it 
cludes also that nameless influence cor 
prehended in what is termed ‘‘ a favorab] 


the wise 
mace in five minutes, nor in twenty. 
1 of the splendid 


| linger to get the good of 


yeep of view about him, which his ws 
etic self will admit pays wonderful in- | art atmosphere—a milieu that is ri 
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ng, Wherein art may bloss 
yand naturally as « 
mad 


and where tne 


past 


it mianil 


>peceant « { 
recent auth 
Crownh Ou 


Ul 


by-gone 


f whom Hawt 


hat 


tand serve his 


paratory studies 
comprised in wl 


oO} 


i dent, ¢ 
id more lib rly ! SI a2 The re 
opposing 

masters, and in getting an insigl of art: 

» larger aims of art h deser 
the student goes 
professional life, 
s<hibit in his work the 


Is needf il 


of academic habits; or 


‘om the atelier of some speci: 


bent of his inclinations 
vill probably carry into his own art t spect to aim and selection, on th 
peculiar theories of that master, and fora} that these in 

with reference to 


and that, rather 


me at least he will necessar 
the style of his instructor. 
While the student is engaged 


I'l ed auscipil 
tering the elements and principles of art | tasteful to him 

he should be absorbed in this aim, he | fined to encoura r and 
hould not be diverted by the alluring at- | tendencies. The other theory 
tractions of that which may divert him | end 


from this pursuit, or make him weary 


Lillh Wedai 


has for 
diseiph ie t ignores the particul 


of | bent or in 
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ceeds to s ibject him to a 


¢ in the elements and principles of 


th a view to his mastering the means 


rials for future art production. 
1e latter theory assumes that, as 
ply a means for expression, like 
inculeated gram 

It holds that the student must 

the 
is to represent nature accurately 


ve it must be 


method and means with 


‘tivelv, and that his faculties must 


to this end But as to his 
thatis a matter which 


ft to find exercise when he en 


‘iplined 

S\ Ip thies or tastes, 

should be le 
ters on his career as an artist 

theories, as [ have elsewhere hint 

character of those opposing 

lie at the 

for the study of art 


root of two distinct 
The 


is centred in the ultimate object 


aim of 


kept in view from the start, and al 
lowed to influence the pupil at every step; 


t of the second is centred in discipline, 
thod, 1 for the 


timate purpose. In the 


ime being 


Tnoring’ 
first case 
he instinets of strone@ natural talent 
the guide to success, which is rarely 
h exeeptional genius 


mediocrity of tal 


accuracy 


| but throug 
he se cond ease 


ve made re specta le by 
hod, though mani un 


1erism 1s not 


the result of such enforced dis 


\ 


carefully guarded against 


unl 


may discover even in preparatory 


two leading ideas that prevail 


ine themselves thus early, 
eans of expression, and art 
There is undoubtedly a value to be 
wcorded those instinctive tendencies that 
the sympathies before the r¢ 


them. <A 


wesina special pursuit throug] 


enga Aason 


matures ifficiently to guide 


vouth eng 
some pronounced impulse that moves him 
to do this, some strong sympathy for such 
a life that inspires him with a motive that 
is not daunted by obstacles; indeed, he is 
d by obstacles, and his charae 


Nev 


ertheless, early proclivities are not always 


perhaps hie 
ter is formed in surmounting them 


ure guides as to method and means, and 
it is questionable whether the student 
should be allowed to follow this guidance 
until experience has revealed its fallacy. 
may late, in the 
the student having perhaps 
habits that wrong and 

This is unfrequently 


uxperi nee come too 


mean time 
engendered are 
ineradicable not 


and occasions deep regret on the 


} 
ne case 


rigid course of 


| ture. 
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part of those who have suffered fr 
cause, When brought in competition 
the results of soundtraining. ‘Self. 
men are often heard to express a de 
sciousness of the defici 
early habits that they have been 


less to correct, and which have t] 


hes or ck 


in a degree their natural powers 
that 
their part to set too high a valu 


true there may be a_ tenden: 


mere discipline, to aecord it an 


tance that is more than its due, s 
because it lies without their field of 


ledge; 


vantage of 


nevertheless it is easy to set 
sound methods of wor 
vive the faculties a mastery over the mx 
and insure greater scope for the ex: 
of talent. 
assimilate that 


The faculty to lay hold of 
which the student mn 
knowingly and wisely, can only 
oped when he appreciates his 
understands their importance 

that pe riod when temperame 
pliant, when discipline, for its 

is least distasteful 
pass in abortive attempts to 


and most 

which eludes the student, is fatal 
strivings must be brought under s\ 
direction, or 


atie their object or 


will never be fully attained. Sue 
fectual effort ultimately may ca 
neophyte to relinquish hope or ambit 
for lt 1S impossible to retrace the 
and again become a student of the n 
the 


work have been wrongly formed—wit 


elements when habits of mind 


method or system. These early 

cies may indeed be patched over, 

marks are always observable. 

Undoubtedly there have been artists 

great merit, of exceptional genius, who aj 
parently 
systematic training such as the aecade 
furnishes. 


never subjected themselves 1 


I say apparently, for it will | 

found on close servtiny that their ‘* acad: 
my” was often comprised in the persist 
ent preparation they themselves enforc: 

Strong natural talent often supplies thx 
requisite guidance; indeed, academies ar 
founded on systems that originate in this 
Correggio, living in isolation at Par 
ma, away from the great schools of Flo 


way. 


ence and Rome, which he was unable to at 
tend, set up his own academy by gathering 
together a few fragments of antique sculp 
Krom these he caught the idea of 
form and style, and carried this knowledge 
into his art. His little academy became 
illustrious, and we may even question 
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ot | the special subdivisions of art 


her his fine sense of color might 1 


suffered mishap had he fallen under | the foundations broadly and deep] 


nfluence of the great designers of the | the understanding that if we pe 


in school. oh we will find underlying 
t we must not be misled by genius, visions that which 


is abnormal, exceptional, in our es-| the means and princip 


e of the value of academic svstems 
is is neither a product of the schools 
of any form of discipline It one 


ls. Carlyle declared that it 


schoo 
mply ‘tan inordinate capacity for 
r pains.” Itis well for the student to 
- this, though it be something mor 
that. It is very certain that the 
prescribed for themselves by success 
self-edueators in art have been sever 
sustained. They saw the only 
that leads to success, and tl 
d it courageously and persistently. ils. Thi eption may 
thus escaped the regret that ely | s to ex e almost e1 
vs the neelect of « arly opportu i 
w at the start that 
is due to the fact 
sunded in its elements 
s of deficiency in training are 
s of form, a negligent, thin, une 
that is inadequate for any very valu- | each 
expression ; admirable ideas obseured | tion 
vant of knowledge for giving them | dents 
in other words, admirable motive mat 
in inadequate forms, for in art 
ical treatment of a subject must ac 
harmoniously with its spirit, the sen 
nt and the form must corres} 
picture as in the poem 
[ have used the term acad 
se of preseribed discipline for the stud) 
wt. This discipline is based upon a} fore, we have not yet the pupil 
of the antique and of nature as rep- | form a favorable comparison 
ited in the human form. The study | we fi n the crowded acad 
the human form embraces all tha ‘ope. Time is required to supply 
juisite for discipline in art, that is, for | terial fibre and consistency 
rounding the pupil in its elements and | abroad. Independent of the merits of 
neiples. <A thorough knowledge of | master, time is required to form the t 
s form, coupled with the technical skill 
eedful for its truthful and characteri 
eproduction in clay or paint, constitutes | b. im to the fundamental elements of 
hat may be termed education in art in | diseiplin In Europe the pupils them 
academic sense. This education ‘s govern the afeliers, and in a demo 
makes no specific reference to any special | cratie way; they regulate affairs, form 
inch of art the pupil may ultimately | the rules, and see that they are enforced 
sh to follow. It has reference merely | The tone and character of the work even 
» the development of the art faculty, to| is often in reality the Pat 


rming a correct habit of observation, | 


vigorous leading puy 
nd the systematic analysis of this obser- | recognized and felt to be dominant 

ition by the methods of reproduction; it | occupy, in effect, without commissio1 

hus unfolds a grammar of art that may | place of tutors in colleges, who, being 
hereafter be applied to any end whatever | nearer the pupils than the professors, are 


vithin its compass. It therefore ignores | better able to understand their needs, and 
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deficiencies, and thus the found 
laid for a vigorous independence t 
W herea 


Teve 


motes originality 


luxurious nursing, or 
ply every want, often defea 
for which they were designed, | 
ations than art the student with 
ks upon his shelf will often ac 
r result than he who is brou: 
id the surroundings of vast li 
throw out these suggestions me: 


ate that institutions ean mn 


sts, nor do they manufactur 


nt, indeed, may even find 1 

terile places 
hn Sterili¢ plac CS. 

This inquiry has now led us t 
where we may determine the t1 
of that which forms the title « 


cle, and which it may appear tiat 


ignored or refuted. 

At the outset 
periods of disciplinary study as 
for the student of art—that wl 
cerned preparatory studies in t 
of art, and a second period inten 
between this preparatory disciplin 


ne vr 


the professional life. The first m 
employed at home, but the second 


wider and a richer field of 
il le the At 


names, there |} can be found on this. side 
After leaving his S\ stematie stud 


tween the in 
and that | ing acquired what the academy 


Ly b had here 
1 Paris. It is natur: supply—in short, having master 


Importance li} methods and means of art—the 
which the | now needs to go in search of himself 


nature | he discovers himself, or his latent p 


lo not | only as he finds them mirrored in n 
His sympathies then find a resp 
echo from that quarter, and for tl 
time he begins to understand that 


that means something more than met 
r abroad, and in a far richer |} means, or technique. Then it is that 
brecht Diirer did needs to study the masters, to penet 
vhich he never left u the seerets of their power, to learn tl} 
d preceded him the prescribed system of the academ 
Rembrandt, or which to be thorough must be consist 
, setup anacademy | and to be consistent must necessa 

} is ‘‘no end’ | be narrow—is by no means sufficient 
who gradu- | comprehensive to embrace that wid 
mies no larger than a} versity of aim which he finds manif 
maestre were by no | in their works. As he recedes from t 

Basra 


academy, or the atelier of his inst: 
en considered by some an open | he finds that which appeared grandi 

her obstacles or facilities | when close to the eye diminishes in 
The | as the horizon widens in the view. H 
most great men certainly | sees the lustrous name that thrilled to en 
surmounting obstacles the | thusiasm the concourse of students a! 
ready fading in its ephemeral and ficti 


tious life before the giants of past times 


} 


i to devel » talent. 


‘ter is formed, the wits are made act 


riginates means of meeting 





(on appear as paubvies 


mies that Vanish in the 


ing this knowledge, 


period of his caret 


that his ¢ Xp 


S armor Way 


down. His 


atelier, and eum 


ta] f » {} yy 
StaKkelh Tot fixed « uli 


ly a part of his in 
f will regard it 
} 


] ] 
1@ LOOKS back 


of life from the sober noon of reason 
he lean he truth of Goethe’s words 


al 


the great world of nature and art. 
draws from his youthful associates; 
vearies of their half-fledged aims, their 
S\ emphas s, their positiveness, and in 
yhets 


he seeks solitude pro} 
seers of old, when the f right! 
ation came upon them, tired probation no 


: 
rt; they withd 


rew from tl ompan- | for saints 
ship of men. No man ean di 
vn soul or thought in society. 
‘ that interior life, whieh 
in solitude. The sensible st ident now 
oids the very things he once deemed es 
tial to progress—those comments of his 


iates upon his work while in course 


preparation, the interruptions of lis pr 
ey, and the ventilation of his oy 
uught before it had ré solved itself in ae 
on He withdraws from all this dissi 
tion of power, these puerilities that he 
is outgrown, in order that he may bend 
s energies to the expression of himself 
btn ” +] ie 
has ‘‘ put to sea”: method and skill are 
rudder and compass, said Leonardo 


‘ : ae : - 
it whither shall he sail, and will his 


hit prove rich or worthless ? He needs 


rely 





Cditar’'s Easy Chair. 


of Mr. Anthony Eve 


the earliest and mildest of the Juvenals 


Lent w 


rereen, who 


society, season ob 


is a 
and enti 
It 


’ 
hurch on] rely disre 


otl Is indeed ve 


Ne 


l, and, indeed, sueh is 
during 

ecessary to 

d moderat 
“Lent did 
ison has been 
Church to 
of New 
The pre uC he I arraigned her 
life, and 
series Of counts, speci 
beheved to be 
of the 


words he 


the rector of nity 


hi 


eme fashi 


unt 


onable woman 


vlect of serious views ot 


umerated a startling 
hich are 


hot un 


eravest kind. 


denounced fash- 


are very 

irnest 
isregard of the most 
the 


ch young women marry, the dangerous laxi 


ntimate and sol 


nl yt 
emn of 


wh 


ty of fashionable y 


iMimMan relations, heedlessness with 


ews of divorcee, the disdain 


home life, the crimes to which it leads, and 


edemoralization and spiritual death in which 


ily Mr. Anthony Ey 
listened to sueh a 
ndictment, and certainly the 
| | 


1dMOT he 


ergreen’s 


mdies hevelr 


our fashionable grat 
» deserve it. 
| thought tl he time had 


land 
extrava 


and in the wilk 


ospeak out; 


mn of luxury and 


artless, selfish, and senseless race 
uinous to soul and body, 
his pulpit, and Y his laced 

brandins 


standing 


startlin and silken 
mgregation by their frivolity as 
crime and their selfishness as corruption, the 

lls the austere figures of the olde1 


LolnanSs 


nehed 


ened 


gazing upon the mad revel of their de 


deseendants il 


ture he 


Couture’s famous pic 
* Decadence,” the and 


hn Knox shaking his lean and warn 


or grim 


at Queen Mary of Scots and her gos 

that older, 

¢ teacher saying to his amazed and con 
Thon art “e 

sservance of Lent has become more 


samer ladies, or sterner, soul-har 


rowll 


Ss 


ener tten hearer, ‘ 
If the ol 


fashionable, it 


sm 


the man. 


is fortunate that fashion has a 


glass held up to it in the church, into which it 


not look in the boudoir or 


aoes 


the drawing 


roo At the door of the temple, as she passes 


and demoiselle 
* Here 
lin 


t is well that the airy and jewelled danx 
shall the 
fashionable vice shall be shown its own 


It 


salutation, 


receive 


age, is well that in God's house, if not 


in Midas’s, Lady Vere de Vere 


hear that she is not made of a purer a 
pris ile cr ¢ d clay because she can crust 
with diamonds and trace her lit 


Heave qT 


rate, 
laws and a corrupter of her poorer s 
that, toiling 


arraved in 


but that she is an offenderaga 


not nor spinning, vet, 
all 


her glory, she is not tl 
thie of her honest and laborious s 
It shall Which 1 
truths like these shall be told with cor 


least 
Lent be the season in 


and power to those who seldom heat 


of themselves, it will be in good faith a 
of purification and renewal, 

But what is the real root of the 
which the preacher justly touched wit} 
f tire? What l 
ous tendencies and evils which he dep 
The Easy Chair has preached more th 
sermon upon the same text. The root of 
wild excesses of fashionable folly, dee 
into actual crime 


is the final cause of t 


is the view of women 
men generally adopt and which women 
It lies in the refusal to rv 
the liberty 
life which men assert and m: 


illy accept. 
in women same of choice 
conduet of 


for themselves. It lies in the distrust of 
laws of nature in regard to women whic] 


implicitly trusted in regard to men, and 
assumption of men to decide for women 
is becoming in woman. Men perpetua 

of the sphere of woman as if women did 
know their own sphere quite as well as 
the about the 
pations and education of woman as if 


know rs, and men argue 
were not as competent to choose for themss 
for But if 
hat is truly womanly, and direct 
and 


denving them the 


as men themselves. men al 


cles idle W 
activities 


studies of wome nh, practi 


freedom 
men will fight to the death to secure for t 


of choice, v 


ves, the consequences are inevitable 
will he that ind re 
the whirlwind than he who would impos« 
society to-day the medieval estimate ot 
men reproduce mediwval morals and manne 
Even Mr. Anthony Evergreen, who did 1 
bewilder himself with these grave questi: 
would admitted the alternative to bl 
plain enough. Either a woman must pursu 
her own development, according to her nat 
as aman pursues his, trusting that the div 
laws which direct n 


more surely sows the w 


have 


n correctly will also « 
rect women, or she must be governed in 
things by the will of men. Now, as 
economy of the universe woman is a co-or 
nate sex with man, created equally in Gor 
image, necessarily, therefore, with the sam: 
rights, although obviously with different fur 
tions, whence 


in tl 


is derived that sovereignty of 


man over woman which is assumed in the claim 


that she shall be a woman, not as her own na 


ture demands, but as he chooses to dietate 


? 
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a man reasonably assert 


s what is womanly better than a woman 
3 it. and conseque utly that, bei gy strong 
d able to enforce his will, it shall be wo len h rro\ } aticination 
for her to do what he chooses, and un- | has proy at tl of advertise 
ly to differ from him? The Chinese | not a 
en souls; Mohammed regarded them | has 
i fou thie delight of men. Mohammed talk 
d Chinese, consequently, logically hold 
yomen should be educated, not 
selves choose, but as Mohamu 
ssary for them in order to fill properly 


for which he believes them 


octrine of the spheres and 
ically regards womet 
houris, it must not shri 
nsequences. Those wh 
nets ana minds and conse 
and tenderness, 
} 


the theories and speculations ¢ 


sphere of woman, should govern tl 


{tv beds Of doy 


omen, must expect to see 1h women 1\ IS é l pe The test of ‘ 
flattery, and falsehood, and al advertisemen 
ose who live by favor will deve 


stics of favorites Phe 


which 


ite themselves to please 


any crime to retain the pow | lly inten d, and for 
Mr. Anthony Evergreen was not ; | the imperturbably percept 
pher, but he would have agreed that in ; blisher, proprietor, 
ld where the tacit understanding bat lars a line for one ins 
nen must study to ple ise mel ] 
lly and mad extravagance 
mainly due to men. “* Sir. have been tl 


UNaGOUYTeaALY 


surer of ful- | g sell the advertis 
mers 


1e; July and 
n March. Even 1e prophet 
re TO spec ify the d iy, and announce & 
on the 4th of July and a gale about the | my Diddle 
Mareh, he might count conhaently oceult nark, 
ir probability of the event. ut so turns Robert Mace 
{ read in some Pepys or Evel) hat | Police!’ as when the 
a prediction of a March tem ay ves his tlanks to be t 


broken by the sag 


England four or five ! ‘ ance, But Wigg 
d that it became the general talk l the art, and he 
L journals, we should natura ink th: the ancient Wurmser 


the clubs a newspapers wa have his st : had lvert 


leisure, and found time nein the storm was his feint, and the 


y upon its hands. 5 * we | his objective point, and the good 


uld further learn that fishers an ailor went trooping en masse, sneering 
ere so seriously alarmed that they feared to Wi the storm. The storm did 
to sea, and that women became insane il gin id He h \ 
apprelhe nsion, we should smile at popul ul wna vi iirly stand with 


credulity, and lament the weak wits that su iam L , Who, when he 
iunbed to such grotesque terrors were frightened from their tre 


The comedy would be completed by the proph- | a grave by astorm which he hadn 
et repairing to a convenient distant point to | after it had passed, announced t 

atch the awful elemental convulsion, stating | produced by demons whom he 
that the planets were wheeling into line for | And the next day there shone 
the event, and deploring that the duty of a| sky to attest his word. The great Lilly also 
veather prophet to the universe compelled | prophesied like Wiggins, and like Wiggins pub 
him to take mankind into his dreadful confi- | lished an almanac; and when it was shrewdly 
dence, even at the sad cost of ruin to the fish suspects d that certain hierog] 


eries and to weak nerves. The sagacious | manac for1666veiled the my 
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vy, he heard one of t 
ever given in this « 
Without longer doubt tha 
be added to the great 
if he should agree with 
Wagner, unlike Beethe 
Mozart, regards mu 
an end, in the same w 
ke Overbeck or Fra Beato 


mote a rel 


vious lmpress 
Giorgione and Paolo and J 
splendor of color, 
t was delightful to he 
between Beethoven and t 
difference between them is profot 
long has Beethoven been regarded 
pr prone hable Shakespe are of musi 
her dii majores, although crown 
below the Olympian, that tl 
cult is a little resented by t 
Ider master as a kind of saci 
But the new worshippers are no 
Phey share the confidence and the 
ir master. They have 
kind of intoleran 
} 


hose who are so convinced 


ities, and the 


f triumph 
The younger men and women 
complished in musie, who have stud 
enthusiasm, many of whom have beet 
reuth, and are turned toward the 1 
bear down without merey upon what t 
ribe as the sentimental school of we 


hig 
composers,” as they were cal 
ing the gre | 
of the eighteenth and the first half of the 
teenth century, seem to the Wagune 


have been excellent men, who dealt 


ed half a ce 


ignorance and Inexperience, “The 


at Germans at the 


ago, mea 


orchestra without comprehending it. 
of the more daring of the new lights hav: 
tured to call some of the great fathers *« 


lete,” and others second-rate.” Even 
sublime Handel has borne this oppr 
from those who think Parsifal to be ar 
wchal” work. But when these icono 
come to speak of the Italian opera, the 
mn God, one Farinelli” school of what they « 
Garden t nacnificer acterize as “tum-ti-tum” music—Rosina, | 
Musical F ‘ *Jast | cia, Amina, Elvira, and all the ravishin 


Phomas memorial it is all cast ont as musical boxes an 


I 


| 
Academy of Music, is a | dy-gurdies, and they deny with intrepid 
atural progress. Many | dignation that it is to be called musie at a 


mmer loiterers who listened eu Indeed, these scornful experts assert t 


lf incredulously to the works of | there can be no sharper trial for a truly 1 
ter went last May, on the memo- | sical soul, a soul sensitive to the pure wort 


ifternoon at the Festival, ready | of music, than to listen to the gymnastics ot 
\ till, and came ont | voice which is trained to imitate a bird 
marvellous performance with the | stead of being cultivated to express huma 
tion that here was unquestionably | emotion. To such an expert there is no s 
nd with the revelation of new re- | der spectacle than a crowd of ladies and get 
music. And if some one of them | tlemen in an opera-house going mad in fu 
Academy to hear the memorial | dress over a Lucia upon the stage going mad 
performance of the Faust overture, the Wotan’s | in white satin. The expert shares the pain 
farewell, and the funeral march from the Git- | of a Christian missionary beholding the orgies 
ing, with Beethoven's Heroic Sym- | of the heathen.—But a truce to these wars of 
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a. the wl 


t 
Shia weW 


s beautiful? When 
the Wagner part ende 
began, 1t was 
ftlerent mastel 
When the | 
that ow 


* pertorn 
remembers when it 


atfectat 


objects ot 


forbearance of 1 
Mrs. Wood’s Amit 
musical jovs. The 


thi 
cont 


Mal \ 
are 
et of taste and opinion 
will not be 
f May. 


ier need 


1 the red and the 
‘that they will mal 

sair sweeter. 
How often has the \ 
redulous writet of poems, 0 
sketehes of travel, or 
lich are the life 


woks which are 


any 

of a mag: 

the prosperity 

editors are not malignant Quilps wl 
rit to stick forks in the 


uf 


eyes ‘SISTII legion feel that they 
oden tigures, and that it is . | wrong by pr hers, and that 
is written, “Fee, faw, fum,”’ | of publis 
is the word Englishman in the rl ed by fa 
it to describe the author whose bones tli 
sly ogre-publis] er 


sbread. Yet the 
it, like luxuriant 


it the rhyme 


books ind m ig 


vearns to grind to make 
tradition is very tenacious, | profit 
princes who fed on orto prin iciple 
is, so publishers fatten upon the brains of | the p of dull book 
ithors. they wi 


re writte1 


ly perso! 
Doubtless many a young poet gnaws his 


art reflecting that publishers conspire not 
) print his songs, or that the public conspires 
t to read them. 

s not read. 
itter wrong. 


publishers, nor the accept 
maga cause they are 
3 cron Phe fresh 
writer, who shall outstrip Dicl 
more sweetly tl 


ecaitol 
His book is not printed or 
He is therefore the ian Longfellow, | 
How much better is his verse anticipation of editor and publisher, and 
an that of the others whose songs are in all it] 


victim of a 


madam, With yout lest 
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script, are 1 not, probably, the celestial vis 
int long vaited, and now newly alighted 
pon the planet? 
Bb the te of yi claim upon a publisher 
s the proba y of your public recognition. 
You have no right to ask him to pay for the 
print p iblication of a book which no- 
oa l You may be a great poet or 
i ‘ rophie even Wiggins himself—but 
i s not authorize you to levy upon your 
ors purse If your neighbor, being a 
erchant, ¢ es that he must lose his money 
S do he publish your book, as a good met 
chant he will decline to publish it. It would 


be as foolish for him to insist that you should 
money upon the pledge of something 


that you thought t 


{ vy o be valueless as for you 
to 1 e a similar demand upon him. As a 
shrewd merehant he will publish your work 
on the best terms he can make with you if 
he sees his advantage in it, and as an honor 
able merchant he will strietly observe his bat 
rain itl ‘ 
Phe * Fee-faw-fum” theory holds, however, 
that p lishers are less honorable merchants 


than others; and some honorable publishers, 


o's friend Putnam, have just is 





sued an il of Authors and Publishers, which 
is full of valuable information for all authors 
ind writers have no practical experience 
ol il s nal publ shers. This ignorancs 
produces a mmense loss of time to authors, 
editors | shers, and this little manual 


lears up much misunderstanding and appat 


vill show the suspicious writ 


er that editors greatly prefer to find his of- 
fering all that he believes it to be, and that 
publishers are not constantly devoted to out- 
Witting ithors It spreads before the * in- 
tending thor” the copyright laws, and it fills 
him w information concerning contracts of 
every kind, and the details of the manufacture 
of bool It « htens him, also, upon the op- 


just international copyright, dem- 


that the present situation is a dis- 





crimination against the American author. It 

is, in fact, a most instructive manual, and the 

proceeds from a publisher, and is, 

se,entirely trustworthy, should do some 

thing to disarm the suspicion in which that 
hap personage is held. 

The letter of Irving to which we have al 

luded is printed in fae-simile in this little 


manual, which frankly acknowledges the tra- 


ditional ill repute among authors of the pub 


lishing eraft. But,as the writer of the manual 
suggests, it is the authors who tell the story. 
Che publisher might say with the rueful lion 


is not heard, and that if the case 
dit seen that the 
of authors and publishers are a com 
much of the 
suspicion and trouble arises from the forget- 
fulness or contempt upon the part of authors 


fact t 


vere ti vy state would be 


nterest 


mon business interest, and that 


not a sentimental relation. The authors of 
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| sandy shores. 


hat the relation is a business and | 





school books, w ho generally do not 
timental view, are usually satistied 
publishing connections, and the ver 

a successful school-book maker usu 

a large revenue for his work sharp. : 
ceptions in dealing with busine Ss e) 
approval is a credential which shor 
other dealers; and not the least exc 
this manual of Authors and Publ 
emphasis which it lays upon the ti 
author 


, When dealing with a publis 


that occasion a merchant trader. 


THE correspondence of ¢ arly le and | 
reveals a noble friendship of whieh no « 
read the commanding record without rec: 
a blessing from its refinement and invig 
[wo years ago the publication of the / 
cences of Carlyle, followed latei by Fro 
volumes of the Life of him, produced 
nant reaction of feeling against one ot 
striking and powerful of modern authors 
was plainly denounced as a bad hus 
snob; envious, querulous, and morbidly si 
and the especial sham which he had bee 
‘I he reaction 


unreasonable, b 


long laboriously decrying. 
and 
thing remained more clearly evident tha 


immense largely 


before, and that was the imperfect sympat 
as Charles Lamb ealled the intellectual defect 
which is observable in Carlyle, and whicl 
illustrated tha 

his estimate of Lamb and his feeling for } 


nowhere more strikingly 


This also appears in the correspondences 
Emerson, but nowhere else does the dee p 
melancholy tenderness of Carlyle’s rugged ‘|| 
tanic nature show itself so plainly as in the 
They are full of an inexpressible 1 
ancholy, and the impression they leave 


letters. 


the mind is that of his misty and mountai 

, With the solita 
sea dashing upon stern rocks and sighing alo: 
There 


randeur of nature in Carlyle which makes | 


Scotland, forever moaning 


Was a certain colos 


iterary performance, strong and memorable as 
His rel S 


power is 


v 
] 
i 


it is, seem thin and inadequate. 
appears in them, and their unde 
But it is Michael Angelo turning as 
net instead of building a cathedral. Emerson 
evidently felt this from personal contact, as 
many readers have felt it from the books on) 
‘Carlyle has a hairy strength,” wrote Eme1 
son, When staying with his friend, “ which 
makes his literary vocation a mere chance, and 
I could 
think only of an enormous trip-hammer with 
‘ Holian attachment.’” 

The beautiful intimacy of these letters, how 
ever, dissipates many of the false impressions 
of the last two years. When Emerson goes to 
England in 1847 he writes in his diary: “C.and 
his wife live on beautiful terms. Their ways 


able. 


what seems very contemptible to him. 


an 


| are very engaging, and in her book-case all his 
| books are inscribed to her, as they came from 
| year to year, each with some significant line.” 
Phis is a glimpse the truthfulness of which is 
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and 
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rom 
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4 THOUGH the eight 
y not be regarde d Sf 
terature, 1f ns 


ect for study 


bted Carlvle tempet ent, his ‘ 
. his engrossing, absolute devotion to 
1 dia cert inbred } sant ‘ 
man, made him a diffienlt hu ( { 
th povert vided, an )) ] ( 








re testimo to her unhappine 
t first we were certa ( ) 
t his remorse ithe / 
i bitte elf-eondemna ) 
r¢ ] thre | of th ‘ tey { 
| er Kl edge of friend 1 
1 heeo on} the ¢ n t 
the tra , vhich wa +] 
nd his life, softened in the ters inte 
ressible hos Ifa maddy choos 
i) him only a dyspepti 1 se 1s 
roy ma It is not a matter for co 
el But those e surely more f ite 
,ean peres ous out 
of his the overflow of 
stupendous h ns ra re 
rkable tell t 
But if Ca he the misty and she 
vinous Scotland hat is Emerson but 
eelestial s ht tl floods it ] 


lence bv sa d through for ti 
t1 ) l 1 terates, that Emers Tie 
nian of his time who, amid the universal 
er. speaks to him intelligibl] ind itis un 
it ive loved him as he love | no other n 
ed his weary head upon that gracious 


isanexeced 


as the era of that 





on and improvement vhen Ei rlish litera 
ire cast off its early robust but prolix and 
volved forms, together with their rank un 
ererowth of grandiose extravagance and in 
lation, and put on its modern, more direct 
ore sim} ind lucid, more tasteful and ele 
int. forms of style and composition. This 
ransition, so far as it was an advan ul a 

pl ment, was more apparent in the pi 

un im the poetry of th has 
een the case with he yw ind 
peoples, English poetry ] if t 


Lmue¢ h earlier di 


} 





lay than Eng] sh prose fror 





udenesses, and puerilities, and imperfections 
attach to the infaney and 
a literature, and had reached a high 
But under the influence 


1] 





nerally whi 
ith of 
rree of perfect ion, 
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coverned it at rious stages, and of the 
causes that led to its declension. Mr. Perry 
devote ve pol n of his work to an in 
troductor view of the character of the liter 
iture of preceding century both in Eng 
land at 1 the Continent, and traces with 
great ! nee of illustration the influence 
that d the ¢ temporaneous Continental 
literature exerted, either directly or by the re 
actions which they occasioned upon the litera 
ture of the eighteenth century In the course 
of his re ew he exhibits the indebtedness of 


the English literature of this period to partic 





ilar ind Continental writers of the pre 
ceding century, and notes its points of depart 
ure, Whether for better or worse, from thei1 
standards of method and practice. This por 
tion of t ( ! peculiarly valuable and 

ter for its elaborate sketch of the ori 
rins OL ¢ modern pros of the distinctive 
differen ind superiorities that distinguish 
t from t prose of the earlier period, and of 
the transitional steps that merged the one into 
the othe: jut notwithstanding the fine crit 
ical ability that is apparent in parts of this 
section of his work, we are compelled to thy 
conuelu it Mr. Perry’s low estimate of the 
prose of the preceding century, while having a 
b 3 of f s not a little extravagant, and 
must have been formed in forgetfulness of the 
sSplem eriods of Raleigh, the elegant essays 
ind desc ) ns of Sidney, the masculine force 
and imp e simplicity of Bunyan, the or 
nate eloquence of Sir Thomas Browne and Jer 
emy Ta rand Richard Hooker, and the con 

} 


l, 





summate strength, beauty, purity, and majesty 
of th horized version of the Bible. Mr. 
Peri ew of the literature of the century 
itself nducted on the same general plan as 
his vie ot t intecedent literature Ile in 
Vites atte to 1 \ ual writers onl] is 
the ill te eral principles and laws, and 
doe | ( ) present a complete histor 
11 of t literature of the period at 
Le Fes as repre ted by the parti 
ular a rs who contributed to it. His esti 
nate dL ¢ ticisms of authors are few but 
thoughtful, and generally just, though some 
what lacl yin enthusia ind imbued with 
the » of an iconoclast whose mission is to 
dispel cherished illusions. More at home in 
prose than in poetry, his observations on the 


sable and acute, but on the 


former are alway 


latter they are too purely technical, looking to 
the form rather than to the spirit, and seldom 


sympathy and perfect 


i 


evince tT t renerous 











delicacy of taste which usually accompany the 
clearest etical insight. Mr. Perry’s plan ne 
cessarily obliged him to pass lightly over many 
imp int authors, and to omit all reference to 
mia ! but there are some omissions of 


Sir William 


scholars, 


Porson, Bentley, 
Jones, and Thon Warton among 

wton and Herschel of 
ybon, and Robertson among histori- 
Adam Smith 


as 
is 
men 


among science, 





ne, Bentham, and 


(plato 
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among legists and political economists, | 


erstaff, Sheridan, and Garrick 
tists, Burke and Fox 
lingbroke and Bishop Berkeley 


among dt 
among ora 
among } 
to a 
Spirit an 


eenlus—w hich indispensable 
scope and 


ence of the literature of the century, 


conception of the 
Wi 


ture to express the hope that in a futur 


tion of his interesting and instructive 


Mr. Perry will devote to these, and ot} 
as these that might be mentioned, the 


that is their due. 


Tlaydn's Dicti mary of Dates has heen lo 


valued as a reference-book.  ‘T] 
tensive rang 
tion and the 
erally adapt it 
ol and 
puts it the 
may consult it to find inst 
when most wanted, and to master at a © 
] 


the exact date and all the material par 


e of its stores of precise inf 
universality of its useful 

needs of all sorts 
its 
powell 


to the 


conditions men; convenient 


in ot wl 


rangement 





antly,at the mo 


of any interesting or important fact or or 
» of the 
ing the same relation to fa 
nary bears to word 


sons, it imparts the desired 


ancient or modern world. B 


fs and things t] 
sora directory to) 


informa 


On ¢ 


cerning them with similar brevity and certa 


ty. The great acceptability of the work is 
tested by the facet that notwithstanding 
large and increasing size, sixteen editior 


been exhausted in 





it have England 
other, the seventeenth, has been recently ] 
lished. edition retains all that 
proved permanently valuable in it 


The new 


S prec 


sors, With the addition of many new and « 


sirable features; among the principal of w! 
are a dated index 
venient collection of references 


] 
al 


in itselfa valuable and « 
achronolog 
table of contemporaneous European so 
h to the y 
a large fund of recent knowledge pertaming to 
science, literature, topography, geography, 
history, and a body of important details r 
ing to the political, social, commercial, ec 


nt 


eigns from the elevent 





resent centi 


siastical, and philanthropic movements tl 


f+ 
tron 


have taken place since the comple of t 
former editions inging the general histor 
of the world down to September, 1881. Th 


latest improved English edition has been mad 


bi 


the basis ofan American? edition, now just pub 
lished by the Messrs. Harper, and prepared uw 
der the capable editorial supervision of Mi 
George Cary kL Mr. E has 
judiciously confined himself to the correction 
of errors that have occurred in the l 
edition with re spec t to American matters, the 
addition of American 
titles from which they had been omitted by the 
English editor, and the insertion of additiona 


leston, leston 





dates to all important 


2 Haydn's Dictionary of Dates and Univers u Informa 
tion Relating to all Ages and Nations. Seventeenth Edi 
Containing the History of the World to the 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of 
Royal 8yo, 








tion 
Autumn of 1881 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 


yp. 796. 





New York: Harper and Brothers 
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aepretil 
six chosen associates on the heights | so reliable as to be fairly entitled to cred 
artre when they took the first vow | whilein others the orders and documents cited 
‘ iting the Society of Jesus; and this was | are not duly authenticated, and contain the 
owed by vivid outline sketches of its | strongest internal evidence of their having 
nders, and glowing descriptions of its mis- | been fabrications. It should be added that Mi 
s, and of the extraordinary successes that | G1 er does not always deal 
- nded them in South America, India, China, | even with the authentie evidence he daduce 
' an,andPombal. Th ere succeeded by | Too frequent he gives it a distorted int 
i phie accounts of the rise and progress of | pretation unfavorable to the Jesuits not wat 
' society in Europe, more particularly in | ranted by its real meaning. He habitually « 
¥ nee, and of the obstacles that were inter parages Loyola’s abilities, even while prod 
ed to arrest its advance and to throw dis- | cing the proof that they must have been great 
| dit upon its purposes, and by a bitterly | if not command itly sets dow 
inciatory characterization of the great | the most prais« the early Jesuits 
nehmen who were conspicu is in their hos n the tego! 1 in lil Manne! 
ty to lt. he historical value of the fasei he arra vus the entire order for the {| tious 
MI ting volume was impaired, however, by the | acts of an individual or a coterie. As it is dif 
og fession of the author that it was written in | ficult to make men of average good sense be 
tio paroxysm of remorse, as a sort of penitential | lieve that mankind in the mass are eithe1 
- plation for the * pernicious books” he had togethe bad or altogether good, the reader 
thi posed, and by his extravagant panegyrie | will naturally revolt at the indiscriminate and 
ba the society and all its belongings on the | wholesale charges which Mr. Griesinge1 brings 
the hand, and his violent and oftentimes pal- | against the Jesuits as a bod He makes a 
na jy unjust arraignment of the motives and | strong case, but it is clearly ex parte, and 
aracter of its most eminent antagonists on | the vein of a partisan, or of an attorney who 


e other. It was further weakened in its 
th ims to credit as an authentic page of histo + Phe Jesutle. & Commnlete Tiatoee Of ikea iil 

by the manifest credulity of its author, es- | § 
pecially with reference to the “ miraculous 7 rn ka 4 sot onage 





fts’ which he believed to have been voucl 139 and 383. New Yor G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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¢ good on the other | between the genuine ore and the useles 


who | with which it is incrusted., 


and to 
Thus his Upon attempting the preparation of 
pendious history of Latin literature M 
cox Was naturally oppressed both by 
1 itude of lis subject and the infinity 
uded justice that And realizing that “an ideal 


Anvlo-Saxon race, | of anything would tend to be a his 


tory 


Protestant to | erything,” and that such a history of Lat 
to see | erature would be made practically 


uristiani 


ty it ible by its bulk, he determined 


OL striving to secure organic unity 


ible writer has per- | ing a detailed account of it in all its par 
aversions to get so | would aim rather to follow its moveme 
s judgment His book le, and to illustrate it by a sort of « 
ible in ¢ ative portrait gallery, and a series of ske 
vices, tendencies, | now slight and now more full, with appi 
lious organization; but | ate contrasts introduced where they wer 
tions are so patent and | urally suggested, and so much of backgi 

raboo order t | as might be necessary to bring importa 
ty of his most riods or representative authors into fall 


Mr. Griesinger tre: lh lief. The result is an exceedingly val 
and instructive compendium which he 
tified in styling 4 /lislory of Latin Literat 

1 i Mr.s 


Ina brief and suggestive introduction 


apid and ol 

| oY g 
and obedience | cox describes the early Latin races, and give 
perspicuous account of their literature, whe 


er autochthonous or derived trom Greece, 


their disinterested 
ith the vow of poverty 3 
of the actual beginning of later Latin | 
,and its ominous revivili- | tare with Livius Andronicus and Nieviu 
ynent of Roman Cathol the third century before Christ. He the 
through the successfu lows with a suecession of eareful and 1 


benevolence; the apparent 


Ih procuring the ad »p elaborate sketches, partly historical and 
papal infallibility. In | graphical and partly analytical and e1 
ved virtues of the Jesuits | in which all the more prominent writers 

thinkers who flourished from the time of * i 


erprets them all by thei 
of morality is des ther Ennius,” in the second and third centu 
most inordinate licen- | before Clirist, to the time of Boethius, in t 
tury of the Christian era, are pass 


heir vow of poverty and disinter- | sixth cent 
in leisurely review, the chief incidents of t] 


lered a mask for systemat 


and extortion; their vow of | lives having a bearing on literature are relate 
epresented as a mere cover for ly- | their writings are analyzed and epitomized, a 
and fraud; and their vow of | their quality appraised, and their inthu 

nstrued as a charter to mu upon contemporaneous or later literature 
he gross or in the par considered and estimated. These sketches 
trong evidence is ad- | methodized and arranged in convenient par 
nterpretation is dk illustrating an) chronologi al sequence relate 
some cases, yet fair-minded men will | groups of writers and of literary movements 


ate to brand the entire order from its ori- | and periods, as severally exemplifying the d 


now with the crimes that have been | partments of comedy, tragedy, satire, poeti 
or | history, oratory, technical and declamatory 


JUSTLV ASCTibe 


ambitious or crafty 


fiendish and d ming men who belonged to | composition, fables, annals, and pagan and 
it Phe most valuable portions of Mr. Grie- | Christian philosophy and religion; and a 


iwer’s work are those which expose the | combined enable the reader to take a compre 
machinations of the Jesuits in political affairs, | hensive view of the entire field of the litera 
and which unmask their aim to rivet the fet- 
rs of superstition and spiritual thralldom | by the work. 
upon the masses of the people in those coun- | devoted to the more eminent Latin poets ar 
power- | writers are very carefully elaborated; and al 
though Mr. Simcox’s style is often harsh and 


intricate,and his meaning hard to catch, he ha 


ture of the nearly eight hundred years covere 


Those of the sketches that ai 


tries where their organization is most 

ful and widely ditfused. Despite its partisan- 

ship and its exaggerations, however, the book 

is a rough mine of great value, and it is only 

in order to derive substantial in- + A History of Latin Literature from Ennius to B 
Sap ad ] her ler be d thius sy GeorGE AuGustus Simcox, M.A., Fellow of 

ormation from if, that the reader be dispas- | Queen's College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. 12m 

] to discriminate | pp. 468 and 481. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


ecessary, 


i elligent enough 
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and a polished 

untrustworthy rom time to t 

ssor Lounsbury’s sket« and tlowing conversat 
m t closure to h reminiscences 


il 


iformation in t 
ind family 
less full t 
of the 


Cooper, al 


1 


nd attractiy 
ter, as they were ¢ ‘ 
; family and among 
ttle could be said; for | 
© +4 ) 


lant 

CPoL bul i ! 
js . 

(i arer view, 


it is do 


\ Professor 


And yet 
nad 
t, and 


I ounsbury had bee 


hvou i 
to } ils to work 
iracter wom 

na 


r had had a largers fn 


mld have deli 
V greater aceu- 
; the young nation, « 
and professio 


m, he e¢ ! 

of the man with substant with on the road a 
\ j all its essential traits than his indns- r whe 
and penetration have enabled him to do bes the public nal personages, 


roduces the phases of 


before 


wrough 


i close study of his writing 
his 


scrutiny 


} 


of so mucl 


property. 


{ter 
ting and 1 
er as has become public 


iography Professor Lounsbury does 1 
to hide Coops r’s foibles and faults, his t1 
of 1821 of Harvard 
Brothers 

Ven of th 


ston: Roberts 


ice and dogmatism, his irascibility 


nacity, or the illiberality and injustice of many 


James Fenimore Cooper. By T 
American Men of Letters 
i 


Hou Mifflin, and ¢ 


thton 
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s recollections Comprise a series of 


ches Of men, se 


ciety, and poli 
1-00 to 1841, each of 


and off-hand it 


fron 
picture, hasty 
vertheless with the 
CCOESSOrLE 
Mr. Muzzey’ 
tes, is a combina 


sown remini es and of memori 


at second-hand; and it 
mger period than Mr. Q 


His 


covers a 


recol 


Wneys 


perso! il reminiscences 


are mn 


rany revelations they afford of 


ind noteworthy idiosyn 
» straightforward directness 
h they describe the em 


w Engl 


ntury 3 


and States, 
and his me 


but 


informati 


‘ valuable 
unt of particular on 


rt concerning the chief Revolutionary 
sof the New Enel 


tions of their personal appearance, 


ind States, includ 


ing descrip 

manners, and traits of character, anecdotes of 

thei 

summaries of their services, and quite full ac 

of their ancestry and descendants. 

much Mr. Muzzey’s 
} 


ve been disp 1} 


he more important incidents in lives, 


counts 


} 
1S In voume that 


sed with without any 
ensible loss to the reader; 
o skip his oceasional g 


ari ulous commonplac es 


but, as it is « 


asy 


and rather tiresome 1 ite details, the 


tolerant of 


author’s large and 


intelli 
gent reader will be 
of the 


tions to lox 


them in view 


leasing coutribu 
il and personal history. 


JAMES HvuTron has performed an 


service by the preparation of a his 


torical sketch® vindicating the reputation of 
rreat 


Flemings, James and Philip van 
teveld, father 


and son, from the as 


persious 


ast 


were 
by w host 
versions have been too commonly accepted by 


ter 


upon their motives and char 


contemporaneous annalists, 


and graver historians. The sympathies 
ud associations of the early chroniclers, Frois- 
sart, Le Bel, De Comines, and others, were 

with ] feudal 


( ively ith the nobility, and how- 
may 


pre In 
certain facts that came under their personal 


ever se they have been relating 
observation, their choice of the subje ets to be 
celebrated was too often imposed upon them 
by their sense of obligation for favor and pat 
ronage, and their interpretations of men and 
events were unavoidably colored by their pre 
possessions or prejudices, while the facts them- 
selves were frequently derived from the nobles 
be panegyrized, and who, 
virtue outside of their 
were swift to decry the patriotism 


who expected to 


ing no merit or or 


der, and 
ability of the men of the people, and to pro- 
nounce them blatant demagogues or pestilent 
® James i Artereld. Two Episodes in 
uurteenth Century sy JAMES 
lare Library.’’ 4to, py , 
others 


>be bettas 


ei- 


| orable ambition. 


Although the old chroniclers 
of the 
popular leader 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries } 


agitators, 


sions and 


Interpretations 
character of the vi 


deeds 
foOrous 
stamped themselves not only upon out 
torical but also upon our dramatic and 1 
literature, the of 
establish the fact tha 


Opinion could have been more unjust thant 


Cal revelations rece ut 


il research 
which has become current through t 
relates to the Van 
velds. In his suecinet and trustworthy sk 
of Mr. Hutton aret 
sifted all the evidence bearing upon the car 


he mt 


1) 
eles, especially as it 


these worthies has « 
of these two great * men of Ghent,” and pla 
them and their associates of the commune 
Flanders in their true light, 


errors and imperfections, but exhibiting t 


not glozing tl 


great services and peculiar virtues with « 
dol In connection 
the biography of the Van Artevelds Mr. H 


lear and compact account of t 


and discrimination, 


ton gives a ¢ 
of the most Important ¢ pisode s in modern | 
tory, bearing intimately upon the germinat 
of popular liberty in that portion of Eur 
which afterward, as the Dutch Republic, | 
the home refuge of civil 
ligious liberty upon the Continent. 


came and and rr 


THERE are few books that lads and yom 
men who are engaged in mechanical pursuit 
may read with greater profit than the Auto 
ography of James Nasynith, Engineer,? edited | 
Samuel The life of a man 
his own simple, nervous, straightforward, a 
practical way, with the purpose o 


Smiles. told 


ee 
f aiding 


and 


encouraging his more youthful brother toilers 


who began at the foot of the ladder as 
mechanic, and who finally won distinguishe 
eminence by his thrift and diligence, his st 
of life, | 
love of and pride in his work, and his unr 


diousness, his patience, his purity 


mitting and enthusiastie efforts to excel in it 

this sterling autobiography ean be read by n 
clear-headed and aspiring mechanic witho 

exciting in him a laudable pride for his eal] 
ing, and operating as an incentive to his hon 
Besides the sterling valr 
of the book as the record of a fellow-craf 

man’s trials and perplexities, 
studies, of the ingenious plans he devised, of 
his inventions, contrivances, and worksho] 
while living the life of a workii 
mechanie, it 


* dodges,” 


is delightful reading, rich in ex 


methods and 


periences and incidents both grave and gay, 


and bearing the stamp of reality on every page 

THE latest additions to the Messrs. Apple 
ton’s beautifully unique “* Parchment Library 
a fourth volume of Shakspeare’s works, 


are 


9 James Nasymth, Engineer 
Edited by SAMUEL Smi.es, LL.D 
numerous Illustrations 
ito, pp. 78; also 12mo, pp 
Brothers. 

Shakspe re’s Works. 
York : Appleton and Co 


An Autobiography 
Witha Portrait 


512. 


New York : Harper an 


Vol. IV., 16mo, pp. 269. 


ant 
ranklin Square Library.’ 
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taining Twelfth Night, the Winter’s Tale, and | eab nterwove i es, 
and Death of King John: Of the Imitation of mid fina tak ¢ the cue } ips trom the 
by Thomas a Ken pis like the Shak suyvve On Supple lL by its sub-tit “A Med 
ire, Without note or comment: a new edi le is having neither general my of 
1 of Keble’s ? ian Ye ? on that ck nor unit of purpose a ( 
Ik2s, which more exactly than any othe1 | first depreciatory crit sms tr 
ains Keble’s o rh prune ition and spe ere I rad grad I | 
with such variations o1 is were required | « lly i $ co vho broug 
vious misprints, or that were necessary to | to t f t por \ ( judemie 
e the Seriptural q ons to exact i re oe i al vor, be 
ty with the recognized version; and to deeper and loftier mea : t tha 
ction from tl Lette of S \ Wi ‘ ried by t eau ! ind d 
t il introduetion comparing and contrast t ead of be piece of 
x them with the epistolary performances of era ‘ roidery on discom ted 
er poets and letter-w1 ters, and a seleet wa ll meruous ] ULtLeSs ( 1 talities 
of explanatory, critical, and illustrative ) trifles were clevel Wl t, it had a 
‘ , by Mr. Rt d Garnett distinet and per di unit 1) r the 
last twenty ort ears t rc ru 
PERHAPS no poem of the centur has been | tion has been stead os he gro d, till at 
variously appraised by eritics as Tennyson’s | length the first s re jud ts have be 
Princess.” When it first made its appear- | reversed, and the poem is very generally rank 
e in 1841 the minds of Eng hinen were ed as a ig the perl ot ‘J SO 
eccupied by the excitements that atte productions The muta ot « rat 
Irish famine and the violent agitation ft ha ’ d coneerning poem a ibl 
ited in the repeal of the eorn laws and | sm Lup by Mr. S. E. D son, of Montreal 
her measures Of refol and they were in an natasteful monograph ent 1 A Stud 
unfavorable mood for the reception of any | Cri and Explanatory Notes, of Alfred Ten 
rk of purely imaginative art. Englishmen | ny s Poem “7 Princess,”'* as a prelude to 
ere then savagely in earnest over what the in exha e exan itio f tl poem 1 
( sidered positive and urgent realities, and | its parts and as a wl I t 1 i 
these they coneentrated their attention to | tion Mr. Dawson subjects t )) to a ear 
e exclusion of whatever would not direeth Luit ) il and ¢ lana 8 ! Strat 
ist them in their practical warfare. Nat ts « tinuity and the unity of Ss plan ane 
rally the literary criticism of the day was | purpose, and at the same time ] trodues 
eed with the asperities engendered of the an teresting bibliographical ount of its 
political strifes that were waged. Crities | various editions, and of the emendations and 
either brought the same methods to bear upon | additions made by the poet from time to tin 
) ‘ » poem that they en } loyed in their political Mr. Dawson j tly conceives that tl per ul 
( discussions, or considering all such produe- | ing purpose of the poem is the ution of tl 
tions as effeminacies undese g¢ of waste of | problem upon which the future of civi ition 
: time or thought, they were intent upon de largely depends, of the true position of mal 
, scrying their defeets and imperfections rather | in society, and love as the key to this positio 
than in discovering their excellences—thouegl and that in this its unity consists, and is main 
l it must be admitted that they were not wholly | tained unbroken throughout Mr. Dawson is 
nsensible to their beauties It was under | not a mere eul st W s delicate and 
this prevailing temper that contemporaneous | graceful criticism is heart ppreciative, it i 
English eriticism came to the consideration | always keenly discriminating: and the eriteria 
of “The Princess,” and gave the impulse to | upon which he relies to show that as a work 
the unfavorable impressions concerning it | of art “The Princess” is the most tisfying 
( which are gradually yielding, but can not be | of all Tennyson’s works, are as convineing as 
0 said to have yet entirely faded out. They quite | they are ingeniously and intelligently mat 
unanimously pronounced the poem as alike un- | shalled. his study of the poem Mr. Daw 
- worthy ofits predecessors and of the poet’s pow- son found, have n t othe ritical read 
ers. ‘They variously described it as an elegant | of it, that there are many passages in which 
trifle, as a brilliant serio-comic jeu Wesprit, as a | the allusions are obscure, and others hi 
mixture of modern ideas and manners with | the meaning lies beneath the surface, and alse 
those of chivalry and romance, as sentimental, | that there are occasional peculiarities of vers 
‘ incongruous, and having glaring faults inextri fication and quaintnesses or archaisms of dic 
tion which pre t difficult to sol reade 
Imitation of Christ ieee ind a large be I) of sel | nd interest 
n v7. New York: D i( ing notes appended to monograpl clea 
“ Christian Year, Th 1 Verse I up these isions and « ! ind 
sr Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year sy : 
JOHN KEBLE. 16m0, pp. 291. New York: D. Applet - 
nd and Co 
13 Select étters of Percy Bysshe Shelley Edited. with $4 Stud a fj , 1 F = \ 
Ww an Introduction, by RicHaARD GARNETT. 16mo, pp. 254 { i 7 P / x E.D 


New York: D. Appleton and Co sON. 18mo, | 120. Montreal: Daw 
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and of ger human kindness in the otl 


and there is a sweet under-tone of tenderness, 


purity, and fidelity in both that redeems them 
from commonness or vulgarity. The fine in 


stinct of the author has discovered that even 
umMol such simple and unconventional folk 
life is to the full as earnest, as complex, and 
as dramatic as elsewhere, as strong in the pas 


sions that vex and the affections that beautify 
it, as varied and affecting in its incidents and 
vicissitudes, as inevitably subject to alterna 
tions of joy and sorrow, and even quicker in 

s transitions from comedy to tragedy, and 





from tragedy back again to comedy. 

Vohle h men. Written by the Memo 
ra Wor s of tl Time, Mr. JoHN '“LETCHER 
i Mr. WiLLiAM SHAKSPFARE, Gent. Edited, with 
Notes Wituiam J. Rovere, A.M., with gravings 
] pp. 208. New York: Harper and Brothers 

p) Ta By Suerwoop Bonner. I[lustrated 
Sq. 8vo, pp. 187. New York: Harper and Br thers 
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ier; | but not alienated fron 





Mr. BLACK’s new novel, 





Shandon De 








i » thei WW shows how exquisite less rich than some of its predecessors 
0 e witht preva ig tone of | turesque descriptions and dramatic ineid 
hi \ ‘ in its melody and beaut: but the comparative absence of these is 
compensated for by its delicate portraitu 
M | eon ules his ed n of Shal character and its ren il delineat ons of 
) | h The Two Noble Kinsmen, less-known phases of London life, more ¢ 
\ t ‘ tually a ed to Fletcher, | cially those which are associated with its « 
ly ery generally consid d by erities | nal and periodical press, and display the 
to heen a pla eft ynnpole by Shak ciples on which some of its enterprises ar 
spear | terward filled out by Fletcher | jected and conducted, and the objects 
ce ] 0 fushio In the preface and in | methods of their proprietors and editors. 1 
t fuction Mr. Rolfe brings together all | plot of the story is very simple, and mer 
that es hes rit 1 bv the most em y volves the career of a young Irishman 
Sha vearean authorities relative to the au literary proclivities, his loves and compa 
thorship I ihe ) the materials thus col ships, his sweet and bitter experiences, a 
lected f r an. exceeding! nterest development from embryo to suecessful 
chapter he history of the curiosities of lit thorship. The story has few stril y 
erature low much of the play really belongs | prises o1 situations, but nevertheless is 
to S speare will always remain insoluble. | ciently affluent of interesting transitio t 
Phat he had a hand in it is the extent of the | seep the attention of the reader actively 
aor ent ar r the critics on the question. | It seems to have been Mr. Black’s pur; 
Lik e preceding dramas in this edition, | rathe rtodepict the ordinary eurrents on wi 
lie p udmirably annotated. the majority of men and women drift, and 
which they are brought under the intl 
Pie « er tales of Border State, mountain, | that fashion life and character, than to « 
mds rura fe, by Sherwood Bouner, which | play those exceptional incidents which only a 
have been colleeted in an elegant illustrated iew ever experience, or those violent alter 
volume tled Dialect Tales?® have much be- | tions of emotion and fortune to which fe 
side the novelty of their provincial dialect to | still are subject. 
commend them to favor, however faithful and : am 
spirited this may be, and however valuable a A WILL, by which the natural heirs, after a 
mer nto s reproduction may some day prove life long expectation under stress of straits 
of the forms of speech and manners of a van- | ed circumstances, are disappointed of thei 
ed class. Few American tales are so terse, | gitimate hopes by the eaprice, or dislike, o1 
or so faithfully depict the ruder phases of life | newly formed associations of a near relative 
of a people who remain primitive in their ways | and by which the affluence that would have 
ind spec ind morals beeause of their isola- | cheered them has been diverted to a strange 
tion dw dp tive scenes, and their | is an old and fruitful device of novelists; but 
practical remoteness from the refining infla- | Mrs. Oliphant has demonstrated in her ¢ 
enees that su but never reach them. | ing story, Jt was a Lover and His Lass,'® th t 
Coarse to ears polite as the language may | is capable of new and attractive modifications 
ound, and uncouth as may seem the manners | free trom the taint of sordidness and from an} 
of the people who are photographed from life | admixture of the base intrigues and crimina 
in these vigorous tales, there is the sterling | complications with which themes of this kind 
ring of expressiveness and force in the one | areusually invested. A grandfather, estranged 


his Son, passes his lift 


| among strangers in a strange land, unmoves 


by the death of the son, manifesting no inter 
est in or affection for his grandchildren, : 


exciting neither in them toward h 
bitually 


imself, 





Ha 
has yet 
a tender spot in his heart for a friendless o1 
yhan lad for whom he stands godfather, and 


cold and eallous, the old man 


afterward adopts, educates to manhood, and 
to love with genuine The 
youth is worthy of and returns his affeetion, 
and devotes his life to the old man, ignorant 


comes affection, 


of his wealth, knowing nothing of his distant 


kinsfolk, nursing him assiduously in his last 


illness,and at his death finding himself his 
Bells. A Novel. By Winitam Brack 


New York: Harper and Brothers 
Lover and His Lass. A Novel. By Mrs 


OvLIPHANT. ‘Franklin Square Library.’’ 4to, pp. 95 





New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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POLITICAL 
losed on the 20th of March. 
"The 


venue 


RUS 


th Congress adjourned 


following bills were 

Tarif, Senate 
Appropriation, 
; Appropri 
lary 213; Indian Appropria 
ses, February 23; 


and 
Army 
ortineations 
bre 
Consular and 
House Ss, Keb 


\ppropriation, Senate, Febru 


opriation, both 


tive, Executive, and Judicial, 
24, House, March 2; Sundry 
riation, House, February 24, Sen- 

Pensions Appropriation, Senate, 

Februar Deficiency Appropriation, Sen 
ate, March 3; River and Harbor, House, Mareh 
1 (tabled in Senate, March 3). A joint resolu- 
tion was adopted by both Houses to provide 
for the termination of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton relating to fisheries. 
Hon. David Davis retired from the Presiden- 
ate March 3,and 
sueceed him. 
The following 


by the Senate 


Senator Edmunds 
! 


Hosein to 


appointments were confirmed 

John W. 

Dorman B. 

M. Gregory, of Hlinois, 
l 


Foster, Minister to 
Eaton, of New York, John 
and L. D. Thoman, of 


Service Commissioners, 


Spar 5 


Ohio, to be Civi 
W. Palmer, of 


dl oS 


states 


Detroit, was elect- 
Michigan 


Senator from 
Island nominated 
for Governor, and the In- 
dents ex-Governor William Sprague. 
publie debt of the United States was 
about $8,000,000, 


licans of Rhode 


n February 
Bo 
is sworn in as Governor in place of 
A. H. Ste } hei 3, CGECCASE d, March 5 

An at 
the governme 
] x 


damage was ce 


reduced 1 


Jani 38. 


nton 


President of the Georgia 
senate, W 


tempt was made, March 15, to blow up 
Much 
The 
felt in the House of Commons, 
Sir Charles Dilke, 
Board, 
empt was not upon himself or 
The evil 
use a wide-spread destrue- 
property. He thinks that the plot 
originated with the managers of the Skirmish- 
ing Fund. Sir William Harcourt and other 
Hlome Office officials believe that the attempt 
directed the Criminal Inquiry 
Department, which is adjacent to the oftices 
of the Local Government Board. 


nt offices in Westminster. 

me, but no one was injured. 
CONCUSSLON Was 
alarm. 


and caused much 


presiden 


t Local 
thinks the att 


of the Government 


officials of his department. 
s intended to ea 


tion ol 


was against 
The guards 
uubled at the magazines and mili 

Iwo days afterward Lady Flor 
ence Dixie was attacked at Windsor by two 


men disguised 


have been cd 


tary centres. 


as women. She was slightly 


cut, and her assailants fled. 


at Honolulu February 12. 


WV nf 


arical Rerard, 


The new French Ministry, completed Fel) 
ary 21, M. Ferry, Prime M 
ister and Minister of Publie Instruction: 
Challemel-Lacour, Affairs; M. W 
Martin-Fer 
M. Charles Brun, Marine; M. My 
Agriculture ; 


was as follows: 


Foreign 

deck-Rousseau, Interior; M. 
Justice ; 
M. Herisson, Commerce; M, ¢ 
chery, Posts and Telegrapls; M. Raynal, | 
lic Works; M. Tirard, Finance; 
baudin, War. 

A proposal for the revision of the Fre 
Constitution was rejec ted by the Chamber 
Deputies Mareh 6. On the 19th the Cham 
by a vote of 399 to 83, rejected a motion erat 
ing amnesty to press offenders, and then 
journed for one month. 

A ukase was published by the Russian g 


General ‘I 


ernment, February 25, appointing a commis 
sion to examine and amend the laws relating 
to Jews. 

The German government has issued a decre: 
prohibiting the lmportation of American h 
products. 

The seizure of Swatow by the 
sul IS 


German ¢o 
his 
consul has been recalled. 
A dispatch from Durban says that the who 
country on the border of the Transvaal is 
a state of anarchy. The natives are arming 
the Chief Mapoch has just 
defeated the Boers, intlicting severe loss. 


disavowed by government. ‘I 


against Boers. 


DISASTERS. 
February 20.—Fifteen children killed du 
a panie in a German Catholie school, Fourth 
Street, near Avenue A, New York. 
February 21.—Steamer Morro Castle 
at Charleston, South Carolina, 
Ashuelot 


burned 
United States 


steamer the 


lost. Eleven of crew 
drowned. 

March 4.—The Mississippi River steamer Ya 
zoo sunk at Gypsy Point. Sixteen lives lost. 

March 8.—Sixty-five persons drowned by thi 
foundering of the steamer Navarre, bound trom 
Copenhagen for Leith. 

March 10.—Eleven men burned to death at 
the Brownsville wood camp, Dakota. 

March 17.—Fifteen lives lost by the wreck 
of a ship on the coast of Aberdeenshire. 


OBITUARY. 

February 23.—In New York city, Rev. Dr. 
Paul A. Chadbourne, President of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, in his sixtieth year. 

March 4.—In Atlanta, Georgia, Governor Al 
exander H. Stephens, aged seventy-one years. 

March 7.—At Mentone, Italy, J. R. Green, 
historian, aged forty-five years. 

March 11.—At Baden-Baden, Prince Gort- 
chakoff, ex-Chancellor of the Russian Empire, 


| in his eighty-fifth year. 
The coronation of King Kalakaua took place | 


March 16.—At Argenteuil, Karl Marx, aged 
sixty-five years. 
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REMINISCENCES of the 
light, 
e Drawer is glad to record the following, re- 
ted by Mr. James Rk. Reed, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: 

Shortly after the Revolutionary war, Gen 
Washington, having from the 
other 
to be Colonel Croghan, of Ken- 
tucky) a large amount of land 

ited them in Washington County, Pennsyl- 

nia. Previous to locating them a larg 
tract had squa ed squatters 
from time to time selling their rights to othe 


, however shig are 


eral received 


rovernment and sources (the othe 


source said 


Warrants, lo 


been tt upon, the 


parties. Among these purehasers was one 
David Reed (grandfather of the lt 
should be remarked that this time Wash- 


ineton County belonged to Virginia, the capital 


harratol 


at 


of which being Richmond, the purchasers had 
necessarily to go there to re¢ ord their titles. 
great di , and 
reached by Indian trails, t pur- 
chasers neglected to make the journey to re- 
cord their titl About the year 1784 or 1785 
General Washington appeared on the scene in 
Washington County for the purpose of taking 
possession of his property. Arriving at the 
house of David Reed, he was entertained, Mrs. 
Reed cooking the dinner for him. Mrs. Reed 
remarked that she was sorry that she had yo- 
thing better than chickens and green peaseto 
The General replied that it was one 
of the best dinners he had ever had. While 
at dinner the question of title came up. The 
General proposed to give Mr. Reed and others 
a good title for eight shillings an acre. Mr. 
Reed retorted that in that event a lawsuit 
would probably follow, and said besides that 
they could buy property a few miles off from 
the government for five shillings. The Gen- 
eral, raising his red bandana in his hand, re- 
plied, “ As sure as this isin my hand, I will beat 
The case was tried, and the General 
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WAGES 


Ir is pleasant in these days when the 


papers are full of instances of conjugal 
cities to recall a time of marital tendernes 
resignation. In 


will, dated December 25, 1782, which open 


a Virginian parish is 


this impressive manner: 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, Nathaniel 
Harrison, of the parish of Bristol, in the coun 
ty of Prince George, do make, publish, and de- 
clare this my last will and testament. 
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Ir is from no inelination to add : 
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the burdens of a most prosperous ela 
irtisans, who are perhaps doing 
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more tha 
ier to make our high civilization dai 
that we insert this little scene from rea 
During of the late Moody and 


meetings, when the opportunity was give 


oO 


one sal 


any one to converse with the person next 
ada 
His overt 
is repelled; he spoke again, and was 
1. He tried a third 
man replied that he had no wish to talk w 
any 
his Maker 
ever, per 


a 
seat neighbor upon this topie. 


upon personal religion, 


repulses time, when ¢ 


one: it was a matter confined entire 


and himself. 


sted, saying t 


The inquisitor, he 
hat it w his dut 
Phe neighbor t 
who 


as 


he 


wished to know his 
he liked to 
source of his rel 
“My name is Brown,” said the man, “ane 
am a@ plumber.” 
“Stop right there,” interrupted thi 
‘for Lam a landlord.” 


said 
Was, 


questione 


know something of t 


rious counsel, 


Turre is an old lady living in a neiehb 
ing village who makes frantie efforts to 
abre 
in her social sphere, and with limited oppor 


tunities of development, this is difficult, an 


1] 
tl 
kee 


ast of the times. Cirecumscribed, howeve1 


she is compelled sometimes to resort to h 
Vain the effort to tell her an 
thing she does not already know, or startle he 
Last winter she went to th 
church sociable, and as she entered the roo 


imagination. 
with information. 


“ Good-evening 


We ar 


one of the young ladies said: 
auntie. I am very glad you came. 
going to have tableaux this evening.” 


“Yes, I know, I know,” replied the old lad) 


“T smelt ’em when [ first came in.” 


Some years ago in a village in Western New 
York lived Mr. P——,a rich old deacon, whose 
piety had hard work to keep pace with his 
Much against his wishes, 
contribution bags—called “erab nets” by the 
irreverent —were introduced in his ehurch. 
He stoutly asserted that he would never put 
anything in one of them, and never wearied 
of talking of the annoyance he suffered from 
having “the red thing stuck under his nose.” 
Sunday after Sunday he contemptuously ig 
nored it; but one day, to the surprise of ey 


miserly meanness. 
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NORRISTOWN 
Ir is declared that the records 

othice at Washington show th 
never invented anything useful.” 
prising. It was @ woman who cones 
brilliant idea of holding sixty-seven 
in her mouth while doing up her ba 
and carrying on an animated conversation at 
the same time; and if the records of > Patent 
oftice don’t show it, she neg] l 


useful invention patent d. 


An American lecturer is discours 
Plea for Plain English.” If he were 


the remarks made by the man who falls over 








dent \ ked to give some account of Wol- 


‘ His is, ** Wolsey was a famous 
eenera ho fought in the Crimean war, and 


to Cromwell, ‘Ah, if I had only served you 
as you have served me, 1 would not have been 


“What was the 


deserted in my old age.’” 





er: * An astronomer’s 
room.” What was meant by the ‘vear of 
jubilee’ ?” inswer: “ Leap -year.” “What 

he ‘Br ”” “When the 


























new pennies became current coin of the realm.” 
‘What are the ‘Letters of Junius’ ?” In 
er: “Letters written in the month of June.” 
\W Ac ot R aso id fuswer: “The 
time that las « | sed since the yy rson of that 
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A CLERGYMAN who was settled some years 
ago on tl] northeast coast of England sends 


‘The way from South Shields, at the mouth 


of ‘the coal-y Tyne, to Jarrow, the home, cen- | 


turies ago, of the Venerable Bede, is along the 


Jarrow Slake—a large tract covered by the 
sea when the tide is in, but oozy, damp, and 


desolate when it is out. 


Along this weary 
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way a class-leader was going one Sund 

morning to the place of meeting. The north 
east wind was in his face, and often he had ¢ 
turn his back, while the Enemy whis, 
to return and spare himself. But whe 


came at length to the place of tryst and fo 


yered | 


some of the class there, and after 


I Kl 
known his difficulty in reaching it, and Sat 
temptations, he let them into the secret of ] 
perseverance, and declared that he never 
have held out but for the encouragement 
received from that blessed passage of 8 


ture which saith, ‘A faint heart never won 
é Praise the Lord for its he]; 





LOVE'S VICTORY. 

Trey were seated beneath a spreading tr 
in Central Park one afternoon when autun 

was setting its ruby seal on hill and valley 
| A timorous gray squirre] skipped across 

path, entered the shrubbery, and sat dow) 

the comfortable attitude of the familiar Broa 

way bear that is nailed on its hind-legs 

front of a fur store. 


“Oh, isn’t he cunning ?” she inquired. 
“He is—very,” replied the young ma 
“but he isn’t a spry regulation squirrel. He 
| has a sort of bird-store flavor about him. | 
looks as thongh he might have been born 
|} Chatham Street, and set out in the Park as 
| ornament after attaining his manhood.” 
“Well, he is an ornament, anyway,” said t 
| young lady; “and I'd just like to have one | 
| him to wear on my hat.” 
| “fe would be much better for cleanin: 
lamp-chimneys with. He could crawl right 
| through them 
| * Oh, you horrid thing!” broke in the t 
j 


| 


| creature, as she felt to see if her hair-pins wei 


allright. “ You are always saying something 


| like that. I haven’t forgotten how you tol 
| me the other day that my poodle would mak 


la nice mat if nailed down on the stoop, you 
} mean old thing!” 
And she paused, and waited for the penitent 
| reply that didn’t arrive. And the wind softly 
| rustled through the wild flowers, and swayed 
| the sumae lightly to and fro, and spilled the 
fragrance from the nodding lily. 
| “Oh, see him go up the tree!” she lisped, in 
| aneestasy of delight. ‘ Does he live up in the 
| tree, or is he taken in for the winter and cared 
for by the Park authorities? 

‘I guess he lives up the tree.” 


| But where does he find nuts for the win 
| ter? Isee no nut trees around here.” 
“T suppose the porters go around with 


| aprons full of huts, and toss them in the thie] 


k- 
jets. It can’t cost the city more than a quar 
| ter a winter to fodder each of its squirrels, be- 
cause—” 
| “What is a squirrel worth ?” she broke in. 
“That depends upon where you get your 
squirrel. I bought a first-class squirrel once 
| in a store for fifty cents. Another time I gave 


| a dollar and a half for a cooked squirrel at a 

















oad lunch counter; and on another ocea Visit to this « ntry, W (ONE ) the ele 
t I ruined a new pair of shoes and tore a} vator at the State Depa el b frien 
pair of ten-dollar trousers flying through | The elevator was pretty full of nice voking 
briers in quest of a squirrel that I couldn’t | people as the Colonel and his friend got 
1. Now a stuffed squirrel with turquoise “All these people want foreig - 
s—” ments? spered he to his fi d 
I \ der if that is his home up there ?” s] ‘T gues ».”’ was the re ‘ 
ein ae + tar / t ¢ ) 
Very likely it is. He looks like a married Il en uj the ( ‘ 
rrel, and if he is, it is not at all likely that e@ the ( ) e « ) 
board Only human beings board after | peal of laughte1 
rriag 
Isn’t that the best way?” she inquired, as MINE SHILDI 
soft. eyes net his, and launched his | 9 , | , 
| into a delirium of heavenly ecstasy. 
‘It is,” he responded, as he watched the VI n’d dey I t ( 
eet angelic orbs that continued to peep | makes a¢ Z 
ty into his from beneath a paradise of ma _ gry gist 
naise bangs; “it is the best way by long | 4s Herman and Ott ‘ 
ls. And if the squirrel does board, it is pro 
ly to give his wilt a chance to recline in a \ I Ip mine } for t Us ° 
mmock, and read novels, and go to the ma a ee , . 
ée, ane « JOY all the sweets of life vith no ay ( a : : 
ponsibility.” Id takes sor fader 1 mod 
‘And are we going to board?” she asked, | 1 t dot Otto und } 
rvousl 
‘Certainly we are; certainly we are. We se 7 
going to board all the time, and Lam going | og 
» purchase a half-interest in some swell drug is 
ire, and give you a season ticket for the soda- | I ' Cr Ss vas 
iter fountain D) : “ , 
1 { dot 
‘Will you do that?” she asked, with great |... i 
ition =F , 
Iwill. I swear it! I r t 
Her head fell upon his bosom in a manner | P > 8 
hich told him she was irrevoeably his, and it : aey s 
[ S vs . 
as some moments before she sufliciently re- | 7 EEE: ‘ 
vered to be led triumphantly away. Dot It Santa K s mit a hf 


R. Kx. M. Don'd gif ns to ¢ 


IN the drawer for December, 1271, appears 





n extract from a paper published in Seneca | pyat id don’d ma tee ead 
County, showing “the possibilities of poetie | Dey y 7 = morning tl 
fancy in that region when spurred on by ar- | Id 1 vas 1 1 nd t ‘ 
wngements of a nuptial character.” Here is Ver t i : 

something in the same vein that recently ap i 

eared in a local paper in Southern Ohio, the | Oh, dose s ! 1 y | 
mposition of the minister ofticiating, or some 

uest,and sent by him to the newspaper office, 2 sit antes If Gret 

here it was printed despite the fact that a + ee bs 


the name did not accompany the article”: 1 


Cari—Avit.—On the 13th inst., at the bride’s home, 
Rev. William McMullen, William Carl and Easte1 oF. 
ult. Both of West Union, Ohio 











ABOVE all, no zeal,” is a motto which is not 

ter comes but once a year, sufticiently laid to heart in the pub bi ; 

Phas ss ting Bn we Ba - In one of the e mparativ ly sre it cities of 
Has managed to have Easter ev Canada there is an amiable and irascible « 

ventleman who has devoted his whole life to 

; an ener but unsuccessful presentation of 

AMONG all the neat anecdotes to be found in | the claims upon their attention of a we 
ir modern books of wit and humor, we donbt | ful ship-ecanal, which will infa t 
f one can be found more absolutely perfect in | should be constrneted, and the iter could be 


ts way than the following, which occurred re induced to climb through its lengt] emove 
ently in Washington. Colonel George Catlin, | to Canada a the commerce of New York, 


United States Consul at Stuttgart, now on a} Chicago, and San Fran » He has natu 
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a joint 


a to hold the 
lan up to the scorn of an economical 
y ridiculing 


finger ri 
atch chains, and this he did with 1 


his display of 


or and success with an 


friend to 


such vanities, and no longer oftend y 


, concluding 


adjuration to his young 


parades of senseless extravagance the 
ment of an honest, frugal, and hori 


Unity the bone and sinew 
(Cheers. ) 


‘He thought he 


nent, 


d hi 


but that gentleman arose, and in a 


} } } 
Had crush 


the constituency, it n 


choked with tears 
said, was solidly Scotch, and Highland S 


at that reply. Had he, he sa 
worn jewelry simply from a love of dis) 


his 


began 


and extravagance, he would indeed have 


unworthy of the support of those horny-han 
ed agriculturists who had transplanted to t] 
New World the frugality and s | 
Auld Seotia. (Applause.) He 


he wore jewelry 


Wpieily 
admitted t] 
ay, and he gloried in it (n 
had le 
in his eyes by a deed of Scott 
(Applause.) “ The hon 


wateh chain. 


murs), because each trifling gawd 


consecrated 


devotion. rable oe 


tleman has derided this 


Old fashioned, I know, 
is small, but I wear it proudly because it 
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legacy of 


and its intrinsi 


uncle, who fel 
of the 
swept ont 
the sl ye 
ard by { Loud and prolo 
ed che ering. J Am Ito blame for holding d 
er than life itself this trifle telling of a H 
ya 


the dying 


my 
Lucknow when 


his comrades 
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Seventy-eighth Highlanders 
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tory amid the maddening music of 


Jessie Brown. 


lander’s heroism and a relative’s love 
of “No; no!) 

Then the young orator 
breastpin bad belonged to anothe 
who fell when the Ninety-thi 
Colin Campbell up the sl 
heights of the Alma to the music of the 
pipes; and so on down the list, the only exce} 
his ring, which he had purchas 
himself because it was 


showed that 


followed Sit 


tion being 
a cairngorm from 
hill where Wallace had fought gloriously { 
Scotland; and when at last he turned with 
fiery peroration upon the man who could fi 

it in his heart to ridicule these glorious relics, 
it would only have required a word to lead 
the justly indignant audience to mob his au 
tagonist. 








